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PREFACE. 



It id geiierally khotfrnr that ti^o Htiitfabfirt df fi Critical 
Jtnirnal \^ere published at Edinburgh in th6 jfear liSS^ 
under the title of ' the Edinburgh Review.' Ihe fol- 
lowing volume contains an exact reprint of that Revtei^, 
now become sd rare that it is not to be found in the li- 
braries of some of the most curious GoUectoi'S. to this 
reprint are added the hames of the writers of tbe^ most 
important articles. Care has been taken to atiflienti- 
cate the Kst of tiames by tefetttic6 to WelUnforrtfed 
persotis, and by comparisbri with copies iti the pos»6^* 
Bion of those Who derived their inforibation from distinct 
und independent sources. If no part of it should bb 
now correfcted by those Scotchmen of tettets s^l living 
who might have kiiown the fact from th^ writers th^ni^ 
*el*'es, we may regard this literary secret as finatly did- 
cdvered, with some gratification to the curious reader, 
and without ekher pain to the feelings oi wrong tottie 
chstfacter of any one. There afe few anoftytttoiis 
Writers th6 (ftseovei^ of whos^ names wotdd be ah dtt- 
lett of turiosity after the lapSe of sixty yeani. there 
*fe perhaps stfll iiwer whose secret mi^t be expblni^ 
to the public after tiiat long period with perfect slpca* 
rity to thfeif reputation fof equity and forbearance. \ 
Th* jteerte cirattostince ihat this voluthe tontwns th» 



▼I PREFACE. 

first priuted wiitings of Adam Smith and Robertson^ 

and the only known publication of Lord Cbancelloir 

Roslin, will pcolklil^ b& tiiou^btttBulBkcient reason for 

its present appearance. 

Of the eight articles which appear to have been fuf- 

wbec^ hj^T. Rp|:fejrtson, six j^re, pp^h^oiii^^ ^ta^f- 

Written during the coH^pos^tjqi^ of; ^iie )[jIi3toi^f9^Swit- 

land, they show e^vident fl>^rJ|fs pf |the jiyapy, jupfjpr?fpp(|- 

^Hg, the insight in|p .char^i;^??-, .^erigjit JjpfJg^mfipliJp 

aftaim, and the unipn of tl^e,p9f>pi^ ^pefulati,w of ia,p|ji- 

lo$o|^ with th^ practical. pru^pW ^f ^ statg^m^, .fi» 

well as of the studied elfgs^nj^p tfpd,8ppi?)p^at cerfjpjjt^pj- 

ott$ stajdiiness of styler w^fph, .(^i^jtinguis^. l^s, ;»9f^^ ejja- 

borate writings. H^ had already, ^fj^q^e^^e^^ gflar^^ 

bis dictiioq against th^fWprdS; apdjP^f^sptj tpf the.^ia}<?fit 

which he habitually .spqkc jtj-pft ,^pi^?i:pfi$e .in ^ijidf^. \^ 

had no forerunner, ^qd ofrwhic^i^tl^fi difl^qulty.eM^ Rfij^ 

can only be estiiwted t?y :ft patjiypipf Spotlai^rtt > ^^ 

dread of iq^legs^ncp, ii? .a laflgu^g^ ^lfnp^,t jf^^gp Jffpt 

bim^ «s ilf has Jcept suf;€fe,e^ing: ;S(CQtch, wfijbers^ at a di- 

stat^e frpm t^e^milwr;^0gli9h of whiqhihe- pterfec;t 

uae can be, acquire^ qply by ppuy^ri^^il^n frpv^ the i^s- 

liest year». Two inaccur^ exprj^jsiop;^ o^Jy are tfl ,t)e 

found in tbe^, early and hasi^ ,pro4MQtipfl? o^tbisiii^lis^ 

gant writfs^. Instead of ^* Jiodivi4iMjsV be uses tbfs 

GalHcism *5 pai:ticulars*r apd. fpi^^ " :«iuujpmtion*M)e 

employs "^w;tipn^ a, term iP^J^P^^Iy applical?lf^ 

only with a YJ?;w ftp . the ^ppe^*!, inference which wt^ 

' .* An wuapl^ ^ t^» wie i^f tirbiKl ,aa4 impure 5ng^i«h waiter 
b o&nously ^not an authority. 



MtMACM, yii 

tiseralacxti affi>rds* la the review of the History of 
fMttrft«:<jrfeitt it is not qmnteresting to find it re^ 
■tturked by oorsi^aciota historian, that the violence and 
feix>city 6f tbairaiowned barbarian perhaps partly fitted 
hiia to bei the reformer of a barbarous people, as it wa^ 
afibemrards observed in the Histories of Scotland and of 
.ClmriesV*^ that a mildi^ and more refined chi^ct^ 
m^ht have Somewhat disqualified Luther and Knbx A>r 
their Ig^t work. • Two articles being on Scottish afiTntrs 
were natiiralrdaxadons for the histcMian of Seot^ndi 
In thatvfi^ch relates to the Catalogue of Scottish 
Kysopsiweoltterve a subdued smile at the eagerrigis. 
o£ the antiquary mid ^'ecdeskstical partisan, qodified 
indeed by a jui^ sense of the value of the coilafend in- 
icplaaation which &eir. t(M m$y dmiCo to thk^w up, but 
ivhidi he wiasito^ catitioiis and decofo^ to have $a^ 
saf ded ia bis VmixmeA writii^. rThni' hh levie^ed 
Boiq^laS'S ^Mount of North An^nitt wws k ftftHkiate 
etfcuwrtaace, if vi^rmay suppose tbait 1^ redcAlee^n 
ijU|^ lA a di^asl pmdd have contributed to slight &ie 
^CME^H^t^B of the HisUafy of America. None t)f ^se 
wjfftmgs could haarib justified any expectation of his^Ms- 
«^€idpflt|iife;.lieto»e ^^^ ho occasiMifor 

t^erti^the t|t&ntfortial!^ the most difficult but' 
tl^^B90ll.necenary attainment o^ an historian, ih which 
^hki^ often iqiiilled Ae greatest niast^i^ of hi*' %k^ 
Xn^peimiiig&eulwolessays ofa fiterary sort whifeh are 
^leoittl .^Mfet^ttmay^ scan that he has carried lenient 
lOid ilNtoatcritidrih to rinr^i^ess. : Jfis metti^ to the 



v^cipqp ^e <^i Ihfny itwyinivf ieeti im sdme mtoswe 
Itte v^sijiljt (Of pFQle3lu^aMl f)m^nde. ibt it aunt lifr 
|Q|wne4 j^t: h^ 4ofs not aetim janeiigh mw^Jito^xtl tte 
ioiter^^I ibetjiv^^Q jQr^y end Sbedstone, iokI that hor naiUM 
yi^pil^r? 90W ^w^QUy (fot^gottea Hsd ibe sctii kk asio^ 
(^);^9 bQwien/^^r, ^r^ on the oppbatte eMrctne^ had 
^^yiij^triiiti^ jaiid vHififid inirksof gonuis^ tbdrfiuift 
wou^ i](l$w f^ppi^r lou^rb mmp d&mHi^B. To iw^awts 
f^9^^ )Mit ^ i»ferk«r ^tg^ees xtf real merit idrieb ang 
1*^194^^4 i>y ,contefopQrarb6 is iodcfid the natural dnpusi* 
]ti,09 of jB^p^or ii»p^$, wl«» tbey im nBither degraded b^ 
j^^loju^y ner i^Saioeid by b06iil« prej^^eo. Th^iuBt 
fm4 Aecondliry bep,]:iimQJl cotttempDcaries iMna aided b^ 
ow^fyi lb^ ^^ braui^t fiear eoougb to ik^ attantkm I9 
eur^Qsi^y, |iq4 tii^y wr^ oempared ivkh their cotapeti^ 
^01? pf Ibe wia$ time inatoad ef bmg tried by tbe test 
of Ukep^93s to tbe produce of all igea and nastioas. ThtB 
ga^^bi^ktured exaggsnittoii encourages taleo^ and ffnk 
j^eii^ir^ tp readers lUt vdl fs writers, without any peit^ 
in<^ient injury Jto 4£te rfKihiiQ tasle. The Uj^ urbidi 
$erai3 brilUadt only because it is near tiie eye, eau;^ 
Q9t n^b the distaat ob^epyer. Bqpka which pleait ^ 
ft $e^) which please for ten yeursy aiu^iithicli please Imp 
tTer, gradi:^lly teke th^ drstioed statioas. Iliere i# 
little peed of harsh oritif^miafiarifardtfm final juMie#;<«* 
Th^ very critic who bastow^ tti^ prod^ praise, if hc^ 
long survives his critidbBEi, wfl) survive i^so 14s fairmleas 
error. Robi^rtsm never ceased to admkeCiQray. fintl^ 
lived lon^ enough probably taSorg^t the name of Jago^^ 



la ^ contrifafi^iit of Dr. Adam Sfanik it is e^y to 
ti?ftce faift geiieml bafcits both of thtoking and writing* 
Among the inferior e&ceUenciei^ of this great phik)sopher»„ 
it is^ not to be forgotten that in his foil and lowing com|M>^ 
iition be manages the English language with a freer hand 
and Willi more nati^^ease than any other Scottish writef« 
Robertpcm avoidsScotticisms — Rit Smith n^ght be taken 
for an English writer not peculiariy idiomatical. ttid 
not improbable that the early leetures of Hutcbeson^ an 
ctoquent native of Irelandi and a residence at Oxford 
from the age of sevimteen to 'that of twenty-four> Uiay 
haiEe aUed Smitfi^ in the attainm^t of this more free and 
nadve $tyle« Xt> must however be owned that his works^' 
confined to: subjects of science or speculation, do not 
*&rd theogevarest test of a writer's familiarity with ft 
lavage. On such subjects it is comfwuratively easy, 
wHhont any aj^arance of constraint or {mrade, to avoid 
ttle^difficulties of idiomatfeal eiipressioB by the employe 
iQent^of general and tet^nicai terms.. Jjis review <^ 
Johnson's Dictionary is chiefly valuable's a proof that 
neither of these eminent persons was well qualified to 
write an English dictionary. The plan of Johnson and 
tiie specimens of Smith are alike feulty. At that period^ 
indeed, neither the cultivation of 0ixt old literature, nor 
Aie^S^dy of the languages from which English springs 
or to which it b rekted, nor the habit of obsennng th9 
geMhd structure of language, was so far advanced as to 
rMder it possftile for this great w(^k to approach parfec* 
^vi4 His parallel between French and English writers^ 
" -. ji*"L0tter tor tfie Editor, at the end of the tdume. ' 



heq^\^ jufitand u^jeiiioiii, and bctmys f^ 
ti^t Jiseich taste io polite letteis^ cspiedall j in driuDatic 
poebry, teirhich Dn SimUi and his friend Mr. Hume 
ivere pmn& Hiei dbservationa on the li£e of a savage^ 
fviucb when Men -from a dkianee appears to be dinded 
baMrean Arcadian irepose and chivi^roos adventare, aad 
bytbis aBaoil iathe most alluring object of general cu* 
dosUy 9iultbenfttarals<:ene of the golden age bofb.of tbQ 
|(|g^ary^ add of Ihe pafado)ucal sophist, are an examplet, 
Of.thos^ on^nal spectidations on thei rfoi[u:dcal influraoa 
pf sodety and opidions Which .characterise the gdnias of 
Smith. The comtaeodation of Bousseiiu's do(|ii€tit (tedir' 
patiooi to the BepuUic of ^en^va, Ibi; expressing *^ that 
0rd€/if^vd p(mio9mt^€3t€&n whjch it becomes a ^wd. 
lUtjMn to^ entertain for theg^vemmentof his country attdb 
j||ie chtaraeter of. his epuotrymen/' is an instance of tbe[ 
Mcw^i^ exaggj^tion oft just principles arisiog from .tin^ 
epcip^ymeot fl the language of i»oral fMling^ as.^t^ 
Iithij9a] phildSQpby which is i^ery obsemtbte in tbeThqctf^ 
lrf.M«-»al 3wtoncratS- . : ■ i > . I 

<' r Thoi:^ ;tlie qoabibutiaiv^ ^ft Alexander Wedderbbro^: 
l^tervi^atds Eatlqf Bpsiiit; awarded little scope ior i^^ 
^isplay of jne^ta} superiori^t^ itisnol uninterestiiig tdr 
gamine the %st es^ystia c<n»iposi«iQa of aiman.tvhda^ 
pow^s of jrea^ob atnd ^loqueoce raised hiaoi toi th^ihi^esi^ 
dignity: of the Sttileu AGi^ (ivMrnwi 9lid Mq Lkw^ 
books wer« aUottod to him as wbjects of critieism. Han*; 
ble.as these subjeetaare^tanattwtive perusal wiU iis^^ 
cover; in ;biH retparl^s qn )tb^ a disUnctQesi^ pf .t^no^ 
don mad i^ ^i;$i^^ss as jv^qU as pfecisi((Wi of language 



mhicMii&i^ no inteslioommobriqiiiilll^ 

Yontj^^ If tshom 4he> dtffiouiies* whicb he jind toitsw- 
ttuMpneiniitdqidniig what qoste Ian jSa^shiii^tno»fljtiidy« 
iThe'pnqse-beislowediin bis iP^reliM^e oni JBiM^antotfoF an 
'^^ undaunted spiritofUbettyi/? isaih imtnnrr frf thr rhMigr 
il^k^ iNxifyyeats liiveiipi'dducedanl polittealsboliMfent. 
iTbougb>4>UAt^efft^writer^iiMii^:raAl^ eneauoB 

^oft^nioncroliyt^ 'bisi prai^ itepntialljffm.^SeKHklvidii^^ 
'^nilirki^f Mtiky '11>< li) goyemlDmiti wbksh^f thoii^b nH>- 
imthidal^ wab < iouodad 'oa> the • prindpleB rof f iboMfto- 
MolutioR, aid ftaitd n6>diuig6ri butfrdmnthe plu^^^ 
IheMitMty rigbtM Bdtbitbecritkfilm^&ild^theatigeiibitti 
and judkicmb Pr^be sfaiowi tibe'eatly latterof ioi •man who 
-M ttteii^d^twenly^ni^ «idi8tUid8>cv«iyMteli^pttJtkni t6 
hmiitdQsdhiibteidisplajb ^ejoveef l^tt^^rtoglBtfaer yi« 
italentsi airily cons^MC<i(Mi8^<had>^^m^ year 

^iTiM) ^aced hiib ih^the bUmr atitbiibili mee(|bgtif^ft 
iUtcntrysHetety of irblch Himje^^iidi'^niilk Weremeii^ 
IbeK Tte siatoeii^ l^endmcbt attended ibtmlfaixM^ 
«»kn%4ife bf acttTit^ tod' ttmKtacta,' tariddwl 'a< Uistrt 
Vi^ bis ^feclidiDgytersi Ob iit^MsfspdctaMy^nMiifl^tM 
-k^ fidelity txy the Uteiai^fmMbtofMsTOQ^^^ 
Miti t dnpclsitJbn'pbi^bi^toni^llatfeK applacM 

^toiy' shfl^ftbw of'tbe like merit i» odi^h.- 
^ * Tbe'dtherlmtlitir are kHriy io bb regarded ds rcbpedt- 



M • ".'WV'y hppp *W«A«« weiiitnq blame '|—I^ 
T He Is usually placep with Languet and Altfauw 



tiusen among the 



lii f ASrAfif. 

«ble AtixlHaftos kk iu«h uti HAdettftking. Dt. filak is an 
^it^M e^atli^le, that ^ dt^tion dihong good writers may Ins 
Mttiitifed by assidoity and good sense, with the bdp of 
iUi unccntupted tadte ; while for the want ^f Ihes6 quaii- 
tfedj it is i^n not r^^ched by others WbcKse powers 6f 
nsind may deserve to be called genius* < > 

The delicate task of reviewing die theolo^cal pafeii- 
cations of Scotland was allotted to Mr. Jardihe, one 6f 
^ midistfers of Edinburgh, whose performance of that 
duty Would have required no particuliur notice, had it not 
conttibuted with other circutnstances to bring the work 
to its sudden and unexpected close. At the rerf too- 
tnent when Mr. Wedderbum (in his note at ^ end <tf 
the second numb^) bad Mnounced an intenticm id on- 
large the. plan^ he and his colleagues wer^ obliged td l»* 
liaquish the work. The temper of the people of Scotkoid 
was at that moment peculiarly jealous on erer/ questloti 
that ^^proached the boutidaries df Theology 4 A p^Qkk 
dectiotiof Ihe pamchial cletgy had been restored with 
Piesbytery by the Bevolutioii. The r^ts of Patrons faai 
b^en reimposdd on the Scottiilh Church ia.jhe last jHm 
of Queen Anne^ by Ministers^ who desired if they did not 
tneditttte thd rec^bliitenentr of £piS(Hipaey. Bat ftr 
thtriy years afterwards this unpc^lndar right was either 
. disused by the Vnix&sd or succeSafdlly rensted by the 
PeopkL The. ssealoos Fresbyfe^ans still retained the doc«- 
Irine and spirit of the Covenanters ; and their favourite 
preachers, bred up amidst the furious persecutions of 
ChcN-les the Second, had rather learnt piety and foitttiide 



tjtiait acquired thai useful aod ornamental leamii^ which 
becomes their order in times of c^et. Some of ^item 
h^ sepf^t^ted from the Church on account of ^^ laypth 
tronage" among other piarks of d^eneracy* $ut'b6- 
sides these *^ Seceders," the majority of the Established 
Clergy were adverse to the law of Patrouage, and di^ 
ppsed to connive at resistance to its execution. On th^ 
c^er hand, the more lettered and refined minister^ of 
t^e Church, who had ^cretly relinqiushed many p$i^ 
of theCalvinistic system^-^from the unpopularitty^f thw 
Qwn Q(>inions and modes of preachingi-r^from tb^r ooa- 
i^xion with the Gentry who held the rights of fiatf onf^ 
-:Tl^ld from repugnant to the vulgar and illita^iate o^ 
niters whom turbulent elections brought into the ChuFob» 
rrrJiepame hostile to th? interference of the Pepple, mA 
j^ously laboured to enforce the executioR of a M^ 
i^l^ich had hitherto remained almost dormant. The Of- 
t|iOdoK party maintained the rights of the People s^goi^ 
la regulation imposed on them by then* enemies; and 
tl^e party which in matters of religion claimed the di- 
stinction of Jiberality and toleration, contended for the 
l^bsolute authority of the Civil Magistrc^te to the destruc- 
tion of a right which more than any other ioterest^ tki^ 
cpnscien^e of the people of Scotland. At the head «C 
tl^a last party was Dr. Robertson^ que of the conMi- 
butors to the present volunfie, who about 4^e t^n^e oi ltd 
aippearance was on the eve of effecting a revoluti<m in 
the practice of the Churchy by at length compellii^tl^ 
sjl^boni Presbyterians t^ siiibmit tO the authority of a 
law which ^ey abhorred. 



«y FftlfACI?. 

* Another circumstance tentfered the iwtne vci^y JjeribiTi 
for Scotch Tcvicwers of ^ eccte^stibalpubKcafidns. • The 
writings of Mh Hume, the intimate fiiend ofth^ leader^ 
of the tolerant Clergy, very naturally excited the alarm 
of the Orthodox partyi who, like their precliecessdi'S of 
Uie j^ececMng age, were xealous for khe rights of the Peo- 
ple, but confined their charity withhi the pale of their- 
own communion, and were much disposed to regard 
the impunity of heretics and infidete as a reproach to a 
Christian magistrate. In the yewr 1754 a complaint to 
tiie General Assembly against the philosophical writings 
of Mr* Hume and Lord Karnes was witli difficulty eluded 
by thie friends of free discussioh. The writers 6f the Re- 
new were aware of the danger to which they were ex- 
posed by these circumstances. They kept the secret of 
Aeii'Reviewfrom Mr. Hume, the most intimate friendof 
some of them. They forbore to notice his History of 
^Stuarts, of which the first volume appeared at EdinT 
bbrgh two months before the publication of the Review ; 
Plough it is little to say that it was the most remarkable 
worjc which ever issued from the Scottish press. 

They trusted that the modiemtion and well-known 
|yiety of Mr. Jardine would conduct them safely through 
^ suspicion and jealousy of jarring parties. Nor doer 
it in fact appear that any part of his criticisms is at va- 
riance with that enlightened reverence for religion which 
be was known to feel ; but he was somewhat influenced 
l^ the ecclesiastical party, to which he adhered. He' 
8een>8 to have thought that he might securely assail the^ 
opponents of Patronage through the sides of Er^kinc, 



Beaton, and (rther. popular preachers^.^ho were dtber 
Seceders, or divines of the same school. He even ven- 
tured to use the weapon of ridicule against their ex travt-^ 
fant metaphors, their wire-drawn all^Qries, their merai 
illusions, andte lau^ at those who complained of ^^ tiie 
^^connivance at Popery, the toleration af Prelacy, thp 
'/ pretended rights of Lay Patrons ; of heretical Profe^ 
*/ sors in the universities, and a lax Clergy in possessksii 
" of the churches,** as the crying evils of the time. 

This species of attack, at a moment when the re- 
ligious feelings of the public were thus susceptible, a]^ 
pears to have excited general alarm. The OrtfaoA>x 
might blame tlie writings criticized without approving the 
tone assumed by the critic. The multitude were exaa-^ 
perated by the scorn with which their favourite writeis 
were treated; and many who altogether disapproved these 
writings might consider ridicule as a weapon of doubtful 
propriety against language habitually employed to ccy^ 
▼ey the religious and moral feelings of a nation. . la 
these circumstances tiie authors of the Eeyfew did ih^ 
think then^selves bound to hazard their quiet, reputation 
tod interest, by perseverance in their attempt to improve 
the taste of their countrymen. 

It will not be supposed that the remarks made^Uiovi^ 
611 the ecclesiastical parties in Scotland sixty years ago 
can have any reference to their political character at tht 
present day. The principles of Toleration now seem to 
jM'evail among tiie Scottish clergy more than among any 
other estal^hed churd^ in Europe. A public act of the 



xvi Pm^PACK 

CeDeral Assembly may be considered a^ a miuiQciiilioii 
of that hostility to the full toleratioaof Cathdlies whiek 
vas for a long time the disgrate of the mott bberal Pro** 
tertaots. The party oalled Orthodox am punfied &»« 
the intoleralMJe which anhaypily reigned aoaoi^ Ibear 
prodecessors^ and have io general adopted thoM princi* 
|des of religious liberty which tke atacerriEy ittcm^ wben 
consistent with themselves, mast be tbe^£oreiBost to mnn'- 
tain. Some of them also> ev^i. ia these times^ tspoose 
those genero^ imd saef ed principltts of civil libecty which 
distinguisbed the old Purkans, acid which i&.spite of: then 
la«Ats entitle them to be ranked unong iba fiist benih 
$Gictors of their country*. 

* ** The precious spark of liberty had boea Vinr}1fy l | 2(^ was 
preserved by the Puritans alone : and it was to this sect, whose 
pmdples ^pear so frivdous and habits so ridyulous, that the 
^^glkh Qwe diis whole fri^eciom of thdr constitiuion/^-^H VM Ji's 
Hist, Eng, chap. xl. 

This teetHDony to the moitB of the J^uritaRs, from iite mouth 
of theii: enemy, must be ownad to bo founded iOi eo^aggemtioQ, 
But if we allow thiem to have materially contributed to the pro- 
servatkm of Ei^^ish Bberty, we must acknowledge that the 
wo^ owes, more t(y tbe. aoci^t; Puotam than to anjn othec sect 
or party among men. 
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PREFACE. 



fTHHE design of this work is, to lay before the Pub- 
-*" lie, from time to time, a view of the progressive 
state of learning in this country. The great number 
of performances of this nature, which, for almost a 
century past, have appeared in every part of Europe 
where knowledge is held in esteem, sufficiently proves 
that they have been found useful. 

Upon the first revival of letters in Europe, their pro- 
gress in Scotland was very rapid and very remarkable. 
The force of Buchanan's numbers, the elegance of his 
manner, and the undaunted spirit of liberty he breathes, 
intitle him to be named with the most chosen spirits of 
Leo X/s age, and reflect a splendor upon the rise of 
science in the North. From such a beginning, Scot- 
land might well have flattered herself with hopes of at- 
tainmg a distinguished rank in the literary world. But 
those happy prospects soon gave place to the melancholy 
scene of disorder and violence that civ^ dissenticms 
produced. Letters could not be cultivated where hu- 
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manity was neglected : the precepts of philosophy suited 
ill with the rage of party ; nor could the arts of peace 
flourish in a country averse to industry and rent with 
divisions. Upon the accession of James VI. to the 
crown of England, the minds of men were entirely oc- 
cupied with that event. The advancement of their own 
fortune became an object of attention to very many ; 
whilst the general interest of their country was little re- 
garded. The more unquiet it remained, the more in- 
fluence would each particular share, who had ambitious 
desires to gratify. Thus unfortunately the interest of 
individuals was opposite to the interest of the public ; 
and the improvement of Scotland was not at that time 
an agreeable idea to England, jealous and disgusted 
with the preference shewn by the Monarch to particular 
Scotsmen, 

Fmrn this state of languor and retardation in every 
species of improvement, Scotland soon passed thro' a 
series of more dreadful evils. The devastations of 
Charles I.'s reign, and the slavery of Cromwel's usurpa- 
tion, were but ill repaired by the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of Charles II.'s ministers, and the arbitrary rule of 
James VII. Amidst all the gloom of these times, there 
were still some men who kept alive the remains of sci- 
ence, and preserved the flame of genius from being al- 
together extinguished. At the Revolution, liberty was 
re-established, and property rendered secure; the un- 
certainty and rigor of the law were corrected and soft- 
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fened : but the violence of parties was scarce abated^ nor 
had industry yet taken place. What tlie Revolution 
had begun, the Union rwidered more compleat. The 
memory of our ancient state is not so much obliterated, 
but that, by comparing the past with the present, we 
may clearly see the superior advantages we now ^joy, 
and readily discern from what source they flow. The 
communication of trade has awakened industry; the 
equal administration of laws produced good manners ; 
and the watchful care of the government, seconded by 
the public spirit of some individuals, has excited, pro- 
moted and encouraged, a disposition to every species of 
improvement in the minds of a people naturally active 
and intelligent. If countries have their ages with re- 
spect to improvement, North Britain may be consider- 
ed as in a state of early youth, guided and supported 
by the more mature strength of her kindred country. If 
in any thing her advances have been such as to mark a 
more forward state, it is in sdence. The progress of 
knowledge depending more upon genius and application, 
than upon any external circumstance ; where-ever these 
are not repressed, they will exert themselves. The op- 
portunities of education, and the ready means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, in this country, with even a very 
moderate share of genius diffused thro' the nation, ought 
to make it distinguished for letters. Two considerable 
obstacles have long obstructed the progress of science. 
One is, the difficulty of a proper expression in a country 
where there is either no standard of language, or at least 
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one ^ery femotet Some late instances, however, have 
discovered thai this difficulty is not unsurmountable ; 
and that a serious endeaivoui^ to conquer it, may acquire, 
to one bofn on the north $ide of the Tweed, a conrect 
and .even ^n elegant stile. Another obstacle arose from 
the sh>^ advances that tlie country: had made in the art 
of printing: No literary improvements can be carried 
fan whqre tlie means of conimunioation are defective : 
Put this obstacle has, of late, b^n entirely removed; 
wd the reputation of the Scotch press is not confined to 
this: country alone. 

It occun'ed to some Gentlanen^ that, at this period, 
when no very material diflScultiea remain to be con- 
quered ; the shewing men the gradual advances of sci- 
^aac^p woidd be a means of inciting them to a more eagier 
pursuit of learning, to distinguish themselves, and to do 
liOQOuri to their country : With this view, the present 
"urork was undertaken ; in which it i^ proposed, to give 
(iJuU account of all books published in Scotland witUn 
the compos of half a year ; and to take some notice of 
such books, published elsewhere, as are most read in this 
Qountry, or seem tp have any title to draw the public 
attention. 

These are the motives and the plan of the present 
undertaking : The execution of it the puUic must judge 
of. Those who are concerned in carrying it on, hope^ 
if the public should even judge unfavourably of the exe* 
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cution, they will not condemn the attempt. " One may 
judge of other men's writings with talents much inferior 
to those of the author ; and to criticise is known to be 
easier than to compose. They are only to exercise over 
evdry book, that right which the author confers upon 
the meanest of his readers : They are to judge with can- 
dour, but with freedom : Opinions they are only to re- 
late, not to combat : Falshood they will upon all occa- 
sions endeavour to detect : Immoralities they would 
rather chuse to bury in oblivion : Principles of irreligion 
or disaffection they will always endeavour to expose ; 
as a zeal for the religion and constitution of their count- 
try, can never be inconsistent with the greatest candor. 
It will be always more agreeable to them to find occa- 
sion for praise, than for censure. But as their inclina- 
tion leads them powerfully to indulge the one, their duty 
to the public Mall sometimes require them to exercise the 
less pleasing office. The authors expect no praise to 
themselves for a work, in which, to be useful, is their 
only design : In the conducting of it, they hope, they 
shall merit no blame. The success of the work is what 
they have principally at heart ; as it may possibly be 
attended witli a national benefit. To advance this end, 
they will chearfully accept of the assistance of any Gen- 
tlen^an who will contribute towards it, by transmitting 
to the publisher his sentiments of any book ; or in gene- 
ral, any literary memoirs, criticisms or observations, he 
thinks proper to communicate to the world. 
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ARtiC LE I. The History of Peter the Great ^ Emperor of RuS" 
sia; to which is prefixed^ a short general History of the Coun- 
try , from the Rise of that Monarchy: and an Account of the 
Author's Life. In two vdumes. By ALEXANDER GORDO^r, 
of Auchintoul, Esq. several Years a Major-general in the 
C)zar'5 Service. Aberdeen, printed by Douglass stnd Murray. 
Price 105. Vol; I. contains 352 pages, and Vol. II. 382 pages. 

nnHE attempt of Peter the Great towards civilizing that vaist 
•*■ empire, of winch he was the sovereign, is perhaps the 
most singular and intferestii^ object that the history of mankind 
presents to the view 6f a philosopher. Commerce, learning, tiie 
art of war/ and polished manners, have penetrated into most na- 
tions by degrees, and have owed their establishment more to the 
casual operation of undesigned events than to the regular execu- 
tion of any concerted plan. The Grecian republics are the only 
exceptions to the trudi of this observation : among them we find, 
in al few admired instances^ the idea of a constitution first form- 
ed by a single person, and then with method and consistency re- 
duced into prtictifje. But, even in forming these small models of 
fiociety, scnne previous culture stiggested to legislators their sy- 
stems of laws and policy ^ and som^T previous discipline prepared 
the people for submitting to them* The Czar of Muscovy is the 
first man, who, unenlightened by sci^ace, and uninstructed by 
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example, conceived the vast design of civilizing sixteen nrilliona 
of savages, and who, by operations the most amazing and ad- 
ventrous, introduced armies and fl^ts, comnaerce and science^ 
into an empire where they were dl unknown. 

It is a reproach both to the taste and virtue of the age^ that a 
portion of history so worthy the attention of mankind should hi- 
therto remain, in a great degree, unknown and unadorned^ To 
describe the destructive progress of a conqueror, or to unfold the 
more pernicious intrigues of a politician, hath employed authors 
of the greatest genius ; while so great a benefactsor of mankind as 
Peter the Great has found no historian to do justice to his fame. 
Among our neighbours the French, some homage hath been 
paid to the merit of this illustrious person. Voltaire, in his hi- 
story of Charles XII., and Fontenelle, in his short but beautiful 
eloge of the Czar, have (hrawn his character with those masterly 
sti*okes which distinguish all their works. In Great Britsun it 
hath been the fate of the Russian monarch to fall into very dif- 
ferent hands. Several books have been published with titles 
which promised an history of his life and actions ; but they have 
been no other than the productions of those wretched comjMkrs, 
whom a pension from a bookseller prompts in spite of nature to 
commence authors. 

We are far from pretending that the history of the Czar now 
before us can in any degree supply this defect of which we have 
GC^plained. General Gordon, according to the account of hi* 
life prefixed to the first volume, began so early to carry arms, 
and was afterwards so constantly engaged in action, thit he had 
no leisure to cultivate those sciences which inspire taste and 
elegance in composition. But as he resided in Russia front 
the year 1693 to 1711, and was present in many of the miilitary 
actions he describes; his account erf" these, which is always de^ 
hvered with an air of candour and exactness, will intitle him to 
some attention from any fixture historian of that period. Witi^ 
regard to civil transactions, the merit of our author's perfonn^M3ice 
is much more inconsiderabler The schemes carried on by the : 
Czar for polishing and improving his empire, which the reader 
win esteem the most interesting partjpulars m his history, m^fism. 
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only an inferior part in Mr. Gordon's plan. Neither his genius 
nor information seems to have led him into any important disco- 
veries concerning these subjectsi Satisfied with relating the 
progress and operations of a campaign, he has the modesty sel- 
dom to enter into any long detail of other measures, which lay 
wholly out of his own trade, and upon which he was less quali- 
fied to pass judgement. 

The review of the Russian history, in the two first books, con- 
tains nothing remarkable. The third book opens with an ac- 
count of the siege of Asoph> where our author was present* 
This undertaking was thie first thing which made a discovery to 
the w^orld of the enterprizing and extensive genius of the young 
Gzar. By getting that place into his possession, he expected to 
have gained the same command of commerce in the Black Sea, 
which the building of St. Petersburg afterwards acquired him 
in the Baltic. The unskilfiilness of his generals, and want of 
discipline among his troops, obliged him, at this time, to raise the 
siege with some disgrace. Next year, the attempt was renewed 
with more conduct, and better fortune. Lieutenant-general 
Gordon, the ail thorns father-in-law, had the direction of the siege : 
and the method by which he carried on his attack deserves, on 
account of its singularity and success, the attention of those who 
fetudy the art of war. He contrived a rampart of earth along the 
whole firont of their approaches. By the continual labour of 
30,000 men, this was thrown nearer and nearer to the to^vn, and 
moved gradually forward; while behind it the troops were 
screened firom the enemy's fire. At the end of five weeks it was 
advanced to the walls of the town, over which it hung like a 
mountain ; and the garrison, in order to escape being buried un- 
der it, were obliged to surrender to the Muscovites, The me- 
thod of carrying cm that extraordinary attack is described by our 
author at some length, and as mentioned by other writers of the 
Cssar's life. 

Witii regard to the Czar's travels into England and Holland, 

the motives and effects of which are known to all Europe, our 

author furnishes us with nothing new or curious. Muscovy, in 

, which Mr. Gordon then resided, was perhaps^ the country in all 
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Ei^ope yfidctx kn^ least of the ipotions ^(J ^te^igps of i^ o^> 
n>Qnarch. 

Almost the first action of the Czar, on his return iptp his oiyix 
dominions, was the raising a regular army. Having broke ^ 
StreUtzes, a kind of undisciplined Janizaries, «md the only ^ta^<ilr 
ing fojfces in the empire, he substituted in their pla^e 40,009 fooj; 
and 20,000 dragoons; and in less than three months they were 
inrolled, clpathed, armed, an4 ready to m^ch. The method by 
which he accomfdished tlus, was no less eai»y than e^tual. 
IJvery man of fprtijmein IR^ussia possei^^ed a number of slaves, 
yho, cojatinued to, be the property of his famMy from one gene--' 
ration to another, apd w^re treated with the utpio^t severity. To 
1^ ms^y of these ^s Mrould entBr into the army the Czar pio- 
claimed liberty ; and even an^opg such men, tbe love of firisedom, 
2^d tl^e desire of s^ more honourable character in Ufe, procured 
Ku^f without noise or violence, as many r^ruits as were necear 
s^ry. 

The war J^ainst Sweden opened widi the rieg^ of Narva, 
which occasioned the famous bat^Ue in which Charles XII. tOr 
tally routed the Russian army. Our author served in this canir 
pcugQ; and his account of it is among the most curious passages 
ip his history. In order to exalt his hero, M- d6 Voltaire bath* 
ipid^pli^ die mfpbers of die ]^ussians, and raised tbar army 
tp 100,000 men. Three great bodies of th^se he sufpqppses to 
hav^ been t^ped in advanced stations^ at 4ii^rent dUtvices^ 
ffpm the c^mp. Charley, according to his account, defeated 
c^ach of thea^ ; ai;^, after figfadpg two battles^ i^ttaQk^ a fortified 
qan^p cpntaimng nine or ten times the number of his troops. Our 
author's narration is adom^ with none of these niarvdllous 
circumst^ces. There were not, he asserts, above 34,000 Ru^ 
sians in the camp, before Narva. Charles met i¥>t with the least 
opposition ui^til he attacked them in th^ir treacly? And that 
the most gallant prince of the age, at the head of 9,000. vet^ans, 
shoiild d^ff^t such a number of new-raised and unexperienced 
l^ussiam, is an event far fircmi being miraculous. O^r authos 
npakes judicious observations uppa two. errors which Chailes 
cjommitted aft^r diis battje. The on^ m dismisshig; 18,000 R^ 
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•sian }liiEk»tefS; \vhtMii he ihi^t have detained with great ease. 
They were tJi^ otaly tiroojw in the empire who had the least tinc- 
tai*e of did(^i{di)ie^ and would at that time have been an irrepara- 
ble lois to the Czar* The other mistake was still more fatal. 
Had CJbaries toafcfe^ ihto Russia by the vsray of Novogrod 
iawd Plaskow, th^^ Was neither army nor place of strength to 
liave Btopt his pTogiress eveti to the capital. From th6 batde of 
Narva to the y^ar 1708 oUr iuthor Was a prisoner in Sweden; 
5and for this reason his account of transactions during that pe- 
4it>d Afier^ in if^W cirtUmstances from the comihon historians. 
Hi* reflectioh^ upon the desperate march of Charles XII. thro* 
the Ukraitte, ^jCid his description of the famous battle of Pultowa, 
^^iDA to bte the ifesult both of good observation and skill iii his 
own pTof^ion. 

Thfe retreat of Charks XII. to Bender involved the Czar in a 
war with die Turks. And it is worthy our observation, that 
iSiese tw6 riv&l monarchs, inferior in fame and in conduct to no 
gbder^gd of that a^, were precipitated into the same dangerouB 
feiiuation by an error in military conduct of which the most uii- 
4SXpeii^ced commander would scarce be guilty. Without pro- 
viding magazines for subsisting his army, or securing a single 
post to favour his reireat, Charies marched into the heart of the 
Russian etnt)ire. With the same Wind and unprovident impe- 
tuosity did the Czar advance into the Turkish dominions. The 
fete of the two hionarchs was, however, extremely diflferent. 
Charles esteeihed it ignominious to make any concessions to aH 
^enemy ; and 36,000 Swedes, together with the glory of his coun- 
tty, fen it sacrifice to his inflexible obstinacy. The more fortu- 
tiit0 and more pliant genius of the Czar, aided by the address 
of the empress Catharine and favoured by the venality of the 
|hime virier, extricated the Russians out of the danger viath a 
facility which almost e^tceeds behef. 

In this negociation, our author allows to Catharine less m^ 
lit than is ascribed to her by other historians, and even by the 
Czar himself iii the appointing her to be his successor in the 
empire. Mr. Gordon seems to have enjoyed no great share it 
Ifce fiioidship of any of die Czar's three principal confidents; 
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and for that reason he gives no very favourable idea of those ex* 
traordinary persons, whose singular character and fortune make 
so distinguished a figure in the lustory of that monarch. The 
Czar's choice of his favourites, more than any other action of 
his life, discovers a mind elevated above the views and preju-< 
dices of his species. Who would have imagined the page of 
fi Danish ambassador, a crier of puff-cakes, and the wife of i^ 
Swedish corporal, to have been the most proper instruments for 
beginning, fqr canying forward, and for qonUnuing tte noblest 
design that ever was undertaken for the benefit of mankind? Aad 
yet, under such circumstances of obscurity and disadvantage^ 
did Peter the Great, prompted by caprice, or guided perhaps by 
that penetrating eye which is peculiar to true genius, distinguish 
aM. le Fort, a Prince Menzikoff, and a Catharine; and no 
^oner did he produce these illustrious personages into th^ 
world, than the voice of mankind justified his choice. 

In 1711 our author quitted the Russian service; and had he 
(according to a resolution which he mentions in his preface) con^ 
eluded his history with thq transactions qf that year^ the reader 
would have had no reason to regret the loss of a second volume, 
w^hich contains indeed some of i\\^ most interesting events in the 
Czar's life, but with rs^ard to which Mr. Gordon's intelligence 
has supplied him witii nothing curions or uncommon. 

Tho' the greater part of our author's book be filled with the 
account of military transactions, we find interspersed several 
particulars with regard to the Czar which serve to illustrate hia 
character; in which, along with the, virtues of the patriot and of 
the hero, were mingled, and often in extraordinary proportio?^ 
the vices of the man, the violence of the tyrant, and even, on 
some occasions,, the fierceness of the barbarian. Perhaps even 
these defects in his character contributed towards the success of 
his undertaking ; and with less impetuosity, and greater gentler 
ness of disposition, with more refinement, and a nicer s^nse of 
decorum, he might have left his grand enterprise at a farther dir 
stance from perfection. Our author is at great pains to vindicate 
tlie Czar from the imputation of cruelty. One story he relate? 
tp this purpose is very remarkable j but whether it manife^t^ 
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more clearly the humane or the furious disposition of the Rus- 
sian monarch, we must leave our readers to judge. * A lady 

* who attended the empress Catharine had an amour, which at 
^ difierent times produced three children; she had always plead- 

* ed sickness; but Peter, being suspicious, ordered his physicians 

* to attend her, who soon made the discovery. It also appeared 

* that a sense of shame had triumphed over her humanity, and 

* that the children had been put to death as soon as bom., Peter 
' inquired, if the father of them was privy to the .murder : the lady 
^ insisted, he was innocent; for she had always deceived him, by 

* pretending they were sent to nurse. Justice now called on the 
' emperor to punish the oflfence. The lady was much beloved by 

* die empress, who pleaded for her. As to the amour, it would 
^ have been pardonable, but not the murder. Peter sent her to 

* the Castle, and went himself to visit her : the fact being confessed, 

* he pronounced her sentence with tears ; telling her, that his duty 

* as a prince, and God's vicegerent, called on him for that justice 

* which her crime rendered indispensably necessary ; and therq- 
' fore she must prepare for death. He attended her also upon the 

* scaffold, where he embraced her with the utmost tenderness 

* mixed with sorrow : and some say, that wjien the head was 
' struck off, he took it up by the ear, while the lips were yet trem- 

* bhng, and kissed them ; a circumstance of an extraordinary na- 
y tiu-e, and yet not incredible considerii>g the peculiarities of his 
' character/ 

Several of Mr. Gordon's readers will observe with pleasure 
the eminent rank to which many of our countrymen rose in the 
service of a monarch who knew so well how to distinguish ai^d 
to reward merit. While the Czar was employed in visitii^ the 
difierent courts in Europe, he entrusted the one half of his forces 
to Ueutenant-general Patrick Gordon. By his gallantry and good 
conduct was suppressed a mutiny of the Strelitzes, who threat- 
ened to exclude Peter from that throne which he was qualifying 
himself to fill with more dignity than any of his ancestors. Ma- 
rishal Oghvie, who commanded in chief at the seccmd siege of 
Narva, was of Scots extraction. The generals, Br^ce, Cham- 
bers; aad many other officers of rank, were of the same natk^ ; 
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and in die Swedish army too^ the names of s<»Qe Scots men oo 
cur amokig their general officers. 

At the ckwe of this second volume Af r. Gordon has inserted 
a Latin epitaph in honour of the Czar, This nnall piece, the 
lludior of which we know not, is composed with some spirit uad 
degance. The turn of the last sentence ^s peculiarly happy : 

Alii felicissime ex^citus duxeruntf hie creavit. 

Erubesce ars! 

Hie vir maximus tibi tdhil debvit* 

Exulta 'Natural 

Hoe stupendium tuum est. 

[Robertson,} 



Aet. II. A System of Moral Philosophy, in three books; writ- 
ten by the late Francis Hutcheson, LL.D. Professor 
of Philosophy in tjie University of Glasgow* Published from 
the original Manuscript by his Son FRANCIS HuTCHESONj, 
M.D. To which is prefixed, some Account of the Life, Writings^ 
and Character of the Author, by the Rev. WILLIAM 
LeeCHMAN, X).D. Professor of Divinity in the same Uni-. 
versity. 2 vols. 4to. Glajsgow; printed and sold by R. and 
A. Foulis : and sold by A. Millar and F. Longman, London \ 
G. Hamilton and J.Balfour, Edinburgh. Price in boards 
One Guinea. Vol. I. contaips 414 pages, and Vol. II. contains 
564 pages. 

ffrwis author, by his former writings, has acquired so just^ 
A rqyUtation, and n^erited so well of the lovers of philosophyj^ 
that we cannot doubt but the present work will meet with a fa- 
i^imrable reception. It proceieds op the same plaki with a short 
taftntise which he published in 1742, intided. Philosophic mo^ 
raUsihstiMio ccimpettdiaria. As that was intended for a text 
to his students, this larger work seems to contain the sum of his 
lectittM. And, without defeating fixmi the ihany eminent men 
who have written on tins part of* philosophy, we may venture to 
aBwilhie to our^irathor flie pn^ of havii^ removed a great d^ 
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of nil^bish from the sciende of morals, and of having treated hi^ 
sutgect in a very distinct and masterly manner. 

The public is not a little indebted to those who grd.tify their 
curiosity concerning eminent men, by memoirs of their life and 
tiharacter. This is done to good purpose by the Rev. Professoi' 
Leechman, in his large account of Mr. Hutcheson prefixed td 
fliis work. We shall give our readers some account of the princi- 
pal facts contained in it. 

Dr. Francis Hutcheson was bom on the 8th August 1694; his 
father JVfr. John Hutcheson was minister of a dissenting con- 
gregation in the North of Ireland. In his youth he gave art 
^arly proof of that generous disinterested temper which distin- 
guished him through the whole of his life, by his refusal of a set- 
iflement made in his favour by his grandfather to the prejudice of 
an elder brother. After receiving the first part of his education 
ih a private academy, he removed to the uiiiversity of Glasgow, 
where he finished his philosophical studies, and then applied 
himself to divinity, which he proposed to make the study arid 
profession of his life. Having spent six years at this uiiiveT- 
saty, he returned to. Ireland, subtnitted to trials in order to enter 
into the nainistry, and was liceiised to preach among the JDissent- 
jBTS. He was just about to be settled miiiister in a small dissent- 
ing congregation in the North of Ireland, when some gentlemen, 
who knew that bis abilities qualified him to be more extensively 
ilsefiil than he could be in that remote congregation, prevailed 
with hjiti to take lip an academy at Dublin. In this station he 
continued for seveh or eight years, acquitting himself with great 
reputation, ahd honoured with fhe friendship of the most emi- 
lient t^ersons of all ranks who had Any taste for literature ; such a«( 
Lord QranviUe, then Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Viscount! 
Molsworth, Archbishop King, and Dr. Synge, now Lord Bishop 
of £!phin. During this period he published his Inquiry intb 
the Ideas of beauty and vittue, his Treatise on the passions, oxtA 
«bme philosophical papers concerning Laughter, inserted in the 
cbllectibn caHed HibernicTts^s Letters. In 1729 he was called 
tb be a Professor of Pluloi^o^hy in the university of Glasgow, in 
fkfortk of Mr. Gershoitt C^rmichael. Witbwhat capacity, assi- 
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duity and success he dischaiged all the duties of that office^ is 
well known. Besides his constant lectures five days of the week 
on natural religion^ morals, jurisprudence^ and government; he 
had another lecture three days of the week, in which he explain- 
ed some of the finest writers of antiquity, both Greek and Latin^ 
on the subject of morals ; and every Sunday-evening he gave a 
weekly lecture on the truth and excellency of the Christian re- 
ligion, to a very crowded auditory. Fond of well disposed youth, 
entering into all their concerns, encouraging and befriending 
them on all occasions, he gained the esteem and affections of the 
students in a very high degree. To his honour it will be ever 
acknowledged, that he raised and supported an excellent spirit 
and a high taste for Uterature in that university, and was par- 
ticularly happy in reviving the study of ancient learning ; espe- 
cially the Greek, which had been much neglected. Such an ar- 
dour for knowledge, and such a spirit of inquiry, did he spread 
everywhere around him, that, as the Professor informs us, the 
usual conversation of the students, at their social walks and vi- 
sits, turned with great keenness upon subjects of learning and 
taste, A firm constitution, and a pretty uniform course of health,r 
seemed tg promise a much longer continuance of so useful a life; 
when, after a few days of a fever, he was cut off in the 53d year 
of his age, about sixteen years after his coming to Glasgow. 

The character given by the reverend Professor, of Dr. Hut- 
cheson, is very full, and bears the impression of a masterly hand. 
Somewhat, no doubt, must be allowed to the zeal and warmth of 
friendship with which the character is drawn; yet we appre- 
hend that in the chief particulars it is confirmed by the public 
voice ; as Mr. Hutcbeson is universally acknowledged to have 
been both an eminent philosopher and a very wordiy man. The 
most remarkable traces of his character are these: a superior 
genius, joined with disinterested views and public spirit; a great 
fimd of knowledge, and a remarkable facility in communicating 
it to others; an uncommon zeal, even to a degree of enthusiasm^ 
for the interests of learning, liberty, and virtue; a warm friendly 
temper overflowing with affection, accompanied with openness 
wd frankoes9 of m^umers; aiKlwith a perpetual fund of cbeo;*^ 
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fulness and good humour. — ' To conclude,' says the Professor, 

* he had uncommon abilities, uncommon virtues, and small fail* 

* ings, and these arising from good qualities. If he was at si\y 

* time too much or too soon heated, it was owing to the quickness 
^ of his parts and sensibility of his temper; if his indignation was 
^ strong, it was only provoked by such baseness or malignity as 
^ his heart abhorred ; if at any time he was open, when reserve 
^ might have been more proper, it proceeded from an honesty and 

* sincerity of heart unaccustomed to dissemble. Some were dis- 
' pleased with his honest freedom ; some might emulate his re- 

* putation ; some traduce him through prejudice, some through 
^ bigotry : but his parts, his spirit and his worth, will be rememr 
^ bered, when any prejudices that were raised agsdnst him will b^ 

* entirely forgotten.' 

As to the general chai'acter and plan of his philosophy, we are 
acquainted by the Professor, that when Dr. Clarke's celebrated 
Treatise on the being and attributes of God was pubUshed, it led 
Mr. Hutcheson to a very attentive consideration of the nature 
and force of the arguments a priori (as they are called) common- 
ly used on these subjects : That, after all his inquiries, he re^ 
mained extremely doubtful of the justness and soUdity of this me* 
taphysical manner of reasoning; and came at last to be of opvr 
luon, that as some subjects, from their nature, are capable of dcr 
ynonstrative evidence, so others admit only of a probable onej 
that, to seek demonstration where probability can only be ob^ 
tained, is as unreasonable as to demand to see sounds, or to hear 
colours; and that to attempt demonstration on such subjects, is 
of a very dangerous consequence to the interests of truth and re« 
ligion. These views first led him to treat morals as a matter erf 
fact, and not as founded on the abstract relations of things. He 
bad observed, that it was the glory of the present age to hav^ 
thrown aside the method of forming hypotheses in natural philo- 
sophy, and to set themselves to make observations and experi^ 
ments on the material world itself. He was convinced that, in 
like manner, a true scheme of morals could not be the product of 
genius and invention, or of the greatest precision in metaphy... 
{sical reasoning j b^it mvist 1;^ dr^wn from proper obseni^atio]?^ P9 
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die several powers and principles whith M^ arc CondGiOuft of 4A 
our bosoms, from inquiring into our internal structure, as a cob^ 
jifitution or system composed of various parts ranked in suborv 
dination to each other; whence we may discover What is the de^ 
sign of the whole, and what the course of action for wUd w6 
Were intended by our Ci^eator. On these princi{4es Mr. Hut^ 
cheson founded his plan of philosophy. 

Having given this account of the most remarkable parj^cuhri 
^contained in the preface, we proceed now to the system of iwo^ 
Tal philosophy itself. Our readers, We believe, will not expect 
from us a minute detail of what is contained In so large a woric ; 
ftn^ at the same time to give them no more than i few \Me ex« 
tract? from diflferent parts of it, would ill answer the end we jaro^ 
pose, of giving a general idea of an author's merit, and of the tva* 
ture of his performance. We shall therefore endeavour td pre- 
Wit them with such a view of ^e plan and conduct of th^ wc»rk 
before us, as may give some light into the geilius and $fm\, €f tbl§ 
j^ilosophy. 

* The whole is divided into tiiree books. The fir*t contains 
what is property the ethical part; comprehending the gemferal 
principles of morals and of natural religion ; With an inquiry into 
tile mmmum bonumy or chief happiness of mafir The authok- 
%ets out with an account of die several powers of the humad 
mind. Besides the common ditision of these, into ti)e uiidef% 
iitanding, will, and affections, he considers several iitteltiskl sebseb 
or finer powers of perception ; of which part of the human frame 
this author has been a more curious observer than ahy otheir |rfti- 
losopher. Thode internal senses, or natural determinations of th^ 
mind as he sometimes calls diem, are reduced to the following 
headst a sense of beauty and ofharmohy; a perception of jdea^ 
sure in imitation arid design ; a sympathetic sense, indpdlitlg nkan*< 
kind to compassion and congratulaticm; anatliral ^opensiity to 
action; a moral sense; a seiise of honoUr; as^nseof decctky 
and dignity; a sense of the ridiculous; the instinct of love be- 
twixt the sexes ; the instinct of paretital dflfection ; a naturti iitt* 
pulse to Society; and a tehdencytow^utife religion. WhetWerafi 
these be original is][stincts or tfetermihatiohs of the ttitxi^ a^ ood* 
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author seems totbink^ orwhetbar some of them caji be tr^ed' 
from more general pri^ciple8 in pur nature^ may perhaps be 
questioned; but it is certain that all of them have place in hu- 
man nature, and that they justly deserve to be attended to in ex-^ 
amining the moral structure of the mind. * 

In order top(untoutdiesubordinati(»i of those differentpowers^ 
our author proceeds next to inquire into those leading principles . 
of human nature that are of high^ authority than the rest. This ^ 
brings him to consider the hypotheses of self-love and benevo* < 
lence; and whether there are any affections that can properly 
be called disinterested, or that terminate ultimately, without aiiy 
farther view, on the good of others. That there are such, he 
proves, we apprehend, in a satisfactory manner; and that it is 
doing violence to our nature, to attampt resolving all the emo- 
tions pf the heart into views of self-interest. The supreme re- • 
gulating principle of conduct is the moral sense; which our au* 
thor defines, a natural and immediate determination to approve 
certain afiections, and actions consequent upon them; or a na-^ 
tural sense of immediate excellence in them. The affections and 
aeticHis apiNTOved by this sense he afterwards shows to be aH such 
as tend to the happiness of others, and to the moral peifection 
of our own minds : from which he draws this great consequence, 
that imiversal benevc^ence is the law of our nature. What he 
advuices upon thb sutyect, is Uttie else than an abridgement of 
what he handles move fully in his Inquiry into virtue, and Illustx»- - 
tions on the moral sense ; which must be consulted by them who 
would go to the bottcnn of this argummt. The moral sense, and 
disinteiested affections, are the two capital points of Mr* Hut- 
cheson*s philosophy, as distinguished from the systems of those 
philosophers who. derive our approbation of virtue fix»m reason, 
from sympathy, or from conformity to truth; or who resolve all 
Uie affections, of the heart into sdf-love. The ground-work of 
our author's philosophy is tjaie same with that of LcNpd Shafrsbuiy. -, 
But th^e is one points which it may not be amiss to observe 
a ronaricable difibtence in ofHuion between Mr. Hutcheson and 
that noble author. Both agree in asserting a distaoct order of 
kind affections in our nature, winch hay« the happiness of others . 
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ibr their ultimate object, without reference to ourowninterest* 
Butwhen^ nil passions apsurt, we caknly consider what is the 
wisest regulation of human conduct; when the qucsticMi is put. 
For what reason y{e ought to pursue virtue, and to cultivate the 
fiiendly and benevolent afiections, rather than thesdfish ? the an^ 
«wer returned by Lord Shaftsbury is. Because virtue is the 
chief happiness, and vice the ill or misery of every one; because 
we experience the purest and sublimest joy in the gratificatioo of 
the generous emotions. Thus, according to that philosopher^ 
the calm desire of our own happiness is the leading, the su* 
|H%!me principle of human nature. Whereas, according to our 
author, the desire of our own happiness is not the supreme prin^ 
ciple in the soul. But, independent of this, and independent of 
s31 particular affections, there is a calm desire of the happiness 
of all rational beings, which is not only co-ordinate with, but 
even of superior authority to, the desire of our own happiness : 
insomuch that, should an opposition betwixt these principles fafl 
out, the moral sense would declare in favour of the former, and 
would authorise and require the entire sacrifice of our ovsni hap- 
piness to the happiness of the rational syst^n. This is pointed' 
. out in the conclusion of the preface, as a discovery in morals 
of which our author has the sole merit. It must indeed be al- 
lowed to be the highest strain of the benevolent system. But, 
how far it is consonant to human nature, is a question of fact 
which we shall leave to our readers to judge of for themselves. 

A considerable part of the first book is spent in illustraV 
ing the nature of the moral sense, explaining its connec- 
tion with the sense of honour and shame, and accounting 
for the diversity of sentiments which prevails among man* 
kind in their approbation of moral actions. This diversity of 
sentiment with regard to morals, is owing, we are told, clnefly 
to these three causes. 1st. D'fierent notions of happiness, and 
of the means of promoting it, which obtain among mankind* 
2dly. Larger or more confined systems, which men regard in 
considering the tendency of actions. 8dly. Difierent ophkic^as^ 
about what God has commanded. From this our author prot*^ 
ceeds to an inquiry concerning the supreme hi^){»ness of maor* 
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kind^ which is continued through several chapters^ and abounds 
with usefiil and ingenious thoughts. In comparing our several 
enjoyments, he estimates their value by the duration and th6 
dignity, jointly : by dignity, understanding the exceHence of the 
kind, when those of diflerent kinds are compared ; and the in- 
t^seness of the sensation, when we compare those of the same 
kind. The gradations of pleasure are, first and lowest, die 
sensual ; next, those of the imagination ; then, the pleasures of 
tiie sympathetic kind ; and in the highest order of all are the 
moral and religious; coincident with which, and arising fix)m 
them, is the pleasure of merited honour and esteem. He in- 
stitutes next a comparison of tlie diflferent sorts of pain ; which, 
though not exactly answering to the gradation of pleasures, 
tends to show that bodily pain is not so great as what arises, 
on many occasions, fi*om mental sources : and then, by a full 
comparison of the several tempers and characters of men, he 
shows, with the utmost evidence, that the prevalence of vir- 
tuous and regular affections is the highest state of inward en- 
joyment ; and that all vice, or excess of selfish affection, en- 
genders disorder and misery. 

As essentially connected with tiie foundations of morality, 
and necessary for ascertmning the true happiness erf man, the 
great principles of natural religion are next established by our 
author: the existence and perfections of the Deity, and the 
immortality of the soul. That capital point of the benevolence 
of the Deity is in particular laboured with care, and much 
good reasoning produced in support of it, from analogy to other 
minds ; fi-om the all-sufficient nature of the Deity ; fi:*om die 
obvious. tendency to general happiness which prevails through- 
out the universe ; fi-om the necessity of general laws being 
estabhshed, although these may occasionally produce suffering; 
from the diversity of ranks "ao^t oixlers of being which must 
have place in the system of existence ; from the superiority of 
good to evil on the whole of things. What the author has 
advanced on this subject seems to us not the least ingenious 
part of his work ; and is concluded with an excellent flow of 
devotional sentiment, in a sketch of the s^flfections^ duty and 
worship, which we owe to the Supreme Being* 
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H«^>ing now explained the cou^dtotion of biunan natwr^* as. 
it regards morals^ and having showed W'hat course of life in. 
general our nature points out and reconunends ; the author pixv 
ceedsy in his second book, to a deduction of the more spedal • 
laws of nature, previous to civil government and other adveo-- 
titious states. As virtue consists, according to his theory, in 
benevolence, or a desire of promoting universal happiness, an 
inquiry into the particular laws of nature is the same with an 
inquiry into the most prop^ means of promoting the hap- 
paness of mankind hy our actions. Before entering on tins, 
Qur autlior premises several considerations concerning cou^plex 
moral ideas; considers the case of ignorance and an erring, 
conscience ; and lays down rules for computing the morality of 
acdons. The morality of an acdon is in general estimated, 
a^ording to our authcH:, by the degree of b^aevolence or kind 
aflfection which is discovered in it. H«re, however, we cannot 
help observing that Mr, Hutcheson's scheme would have been 
more complete, if he had distinguished, in k more explicit 
nianner, bet\yixt a sense of duty and a sim{de approbation of 
the moral sense. If these were altogether synonymous, it would . 
fpllow, that, in judging of the morality of actions, wherever 
there was the highest approbation of the moral sense, there 
\Vould be also the strongest sense of duty. But nothing can b* 
more clear than that this does not hold in fact. To devote 
ourselves to death for our country, to sacrifice our own hap* 
p^ess to that of the public, are acts of high disinterested be- 
nevolence, which receive the greatest approbation from tfaft 
m.o];al sense, but are by no means accompanied with that sense- 
of strict duty that attends justice, truths fidelity, observance oi 
cpmpact, and those other humbler virtues that are primaiy and 
essential to society. To them we feel ourselves indispensably 
obliged; but are not con6ci<^ of such an obligation with 
respect t^ universal disinterested benevol^enoe ; which is indeed 
considered as the heroi^sm, or sM,blimlty of virtue, which every 
man's mind approves and admirea; but which is not bound 
upon us by the aw^ritative sanction of duty, in so stnuig a 
manper as the o^^ virtues just now meptioi^. Mr. Hut^- 
cheson, it is true, says, {p. £4^ Vol. I.) ttat / God h^, set ia 



* H^iu: te^krts a very Ugk s^mdaiti of heotbikaf'>^06A^SB, it M^ 
^ would Vt\e&i^ii; HXkiiKe mmtbeJlkfke9Md:^jMiiM^ttdPed, 
^.whcQ we oQliI any offioe> ;how bardenscniie or kurtfal 90e^et 

* t0^ ourselves wMdi on ^e Avbole wotild itvcveine dwr pttbl']^ 
^ kfijl^^^s^ i^bfitet' aU its consequents <are ooasid^ted.^ IkHr Wt^ 
nmch ^ue^tion^ wHetiier tbe 'displeasure wlocfa <]n %uth llir 
t>oGSE^n w& may feel iigainst ouvsdi^ aiiiim«R» ftdfy Ib^flN^ 
i^ente "€(£ Hr <>bl^ati0n, ^st we oug^t and fiore btxinlGi in «?^i^ 
tca^e ^ iB^e &$& «ri^ st^rtfice of our interest lo thait (STiiiii 
puj^lie^ In g^ncUd^ we may observe, concerning tife 4^mdi£i ^f 
ilids pan df our aulbor^fr pb^os(^%, that it i^eseilts tiHNi6 
Srather in th^ light of a beautiful and noble object, f6C0m^ 
Ineiided by the mwasd iqoprobatfon df out ttund^, 4^ a^ a 
law ^icHBMbad by !Oonsd«nce<; and nmy be didu^t to be <$ak^«' 
bt^ v^ther fbtm^ia^ virtuous meu betted, than fer teiie^Utai^ 
the bulk <tf Inaiddnd d^ first priodples of duty. 

But;, to proceed wi4i our account of the wo^k : Afil^ d^ 
tomideration of tfiose genehd prind^es tbiA idfeci the moralty 
of actK»iis, the rest of the second book t» employed on ^ 
juris-fmid^ntlal patt of the system. The auitbor teeth isa^gjAf 
^i pdvaie rij^^ natural and adventitiou)^ real and p^r;ic»ialsf 
xf{ prc^perty, die means of acquirit^ it, and the Mi^jw ctmm* 
ferring it; of the nature and oMigation oS ^x^tn&m:^^ df pi«o^ 
nmH, ^>aths, and vows; of ri^its mitHog ftiom Wijiiriei sitiA 
daraagts done by others : and riettsons with great j^dBc^ion an^* 
(&tinetsiess on all the questicms^of moral casinstty ifrtuth fait 
to be considered under these heads« l^hixHj^ ^s part of tbef 
WGo^ it were tedkMs to follow hitn ; nojt^ ^thout ^cei^h^ 
the compass which we prescribe to oUrselvei, would it b8 pos^ 
mHe to give our readei» any idea of what he adv^ances on thesci 
irarioiis subjects. Towanb the «ad of tfe seccmd book wc 
neet. with a curioys thapt^ on the e:ttraordiilary i^ights atisli^ 
from nedBsatjp. One of die most nice and delicate qu^tioM 
in morality ia here eaManined, Whedier there be any partjeulai* 
€9$j^ii) winch we may be justified in depiurtm^ flr6m the or- 
f^nmry^mlcisxtf virtue? whether, for instance, a MdgulsU* nec^s- 
iRty n^gs^ot super^e the law of vetacity ; «s whai a persori 

c 
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by. telling a fedsdiood has it in his power to save the lives of 
voBfiy innocent men^ or to presence, or support^ a whole city or 
nation from the rage of some tyrant or monster? or^ whether/ 
to give aoother instance, we can be justified in corrupting the 
siecretai^ of a hostile prince to betray tiie secrets of his prince, 
when the safety of our country requires it, or when we can by 
fi^uph 9iQans, prevent the efiii«on of much innocent blood ? Our * 
author, a^r examining the angumarits of those who hold that' 
the: cpnunon taws of nature slu)uld always be observed, what-- 
ever evib quay ensue, gives, his own ojHnion in favour of t^; 
sight of necessity, in such extraordinary cases as those above^ 
nqticed. . * 

, He is ajt great pains, by several cautions, to guard this doc- 
trine agaipst the abuse that may be made (tf it; and showst 
that the^ple^ of necessity can then only be just, when, all the^ 
consequences of receding frcmi. the. ordinary rule being fairly 
Gc^pilt^d, it appeai)» that the pubUc interest cannot suffer by a 
like liberty ^lowe^ in all cases of the same nature. Having' 
^dyapQsd thus far, a greater: difficulty, occurs : How far may' 
tjiis plj$a be extended ? are there not some laws of nature too., 
9acred to iachnit any . excepticm F Most moralists allow of 
speakii^ against. Qur sentiments in some extraordinary cases;' 
but what: if a bare ass^tion will not attain, the end, suppose 
the, preservation of our country, may ,w^e employ perjury alsoP^: 
Tliis will be abhorred by every man of true piety. If it is» 
alk)\ved lawful to bribe the, secretary of a hostile prince to be- 
tray his master's counsels; what if we cannot save our coun- 
try, unless by bribing hjm to poison or assassinate his master? 
This even the statesman cannot defejad.. Within what bounds 
then must the plea of necessity be circumscribed, and what are: 
those laws that admit no excepticpi ? This, says our author, ia 
one of the desiderata in morals, and must probably remain so: 
till . our knowledge grows more perfect in some higher state. 
With the following just and sensible reflections he concludes 
this subject : * After ^l we can suggest on this head, yxtixfes 

* something more precise and accurate be discovered, we must 

* have recourse to the inward feelings of an honest heart. A 



* fi^jse whicb^ Aristotle^ cfft^ uSis- u^ ^»i8t mkk^ tbe a^lkfia^ 
^^ttpn of geiieral |HiiK$ipleii ta particular cages'.: aod thus ^he 
*« trujy good man^ and his sentiments^ rtiust bp th^ last r0»ort^ hi 

* some of these intricate cases. Men tjculy virtudus ms^U $el- 
Sdoni be in danger of abusing these pleas.- .-And; po rules ^r 

* rigid tenets and 0|>inions will bind.the unjust, the covetous^- 
\ die ambitious^ or sdifish, ot bigots in falae religions. , If they^ 
'allow thjB pleas of necessity, in in^pprtant^c^Sj they- will 

* udsapply them. If they do not allow, them in qpini^,' tliey; 
'wiB counteract ia practifce those very, lawa which they dpem- 
^ strictly universal, without any exqeptiop.'. ^;^. •. ': 

The third and last book treats of tho^e rights .and 4utiesi,^]|it » 
arise from what moralists call tlie adventitious stfites, tljatrj?*^ 
the relations which mankind have: formed among tb6mselyes.L^ 
These relaticttis are either domesdc- or > civil. Qur author |>e-f 
gins with the first. H^ describes the nature ^^uad duties 9f;/$^ . 
conjugal state; the rise and measure of parentalr ppweJr> ahdj 
the l|iW8 of. fiUal subjecUpp ; and the reciprocal dutiei^ 4)f.iB|LS«-; 
ters to servants. Ar v^in of: great huipdanity, as wdL^sjjfoodf 
sense, reigns through this part of the work, fie next enters 
on the consideration of the civil relations. He inquires into 
the" nature of political union, and tte origjnal^f states ; arid; 
4iscu8Ses with accuracy the deVetal 'questions- coflceitriftg-die 
righjts. of governors and the privi^gei, of subie^t?. Jii;;fteatin^ 
of, th^e topics, our author sho)vs ^daiself a* warm fti^ to^® 
cause of Uberty, and discover a 'just abhorr^ce of all Slavish 
principles. He boldly asserts the rigjit of resisting in. l|ie 
people, when their fund^ip^ntal privileges aye invaded ;^ whilst, 
nt die same time, heii;XGulqates the advi^ntag^ ,of regular sub% 
jection and due regard tp la\fs, .even under a faulty admiJiistra- 
ticm. " Besidess th^ nu^al gpnsideratioii ;of ;gpvemment,-our 
author gives also die* political yie?y of it;, aft^r ^he manner; of 
Harrington oxid Machiavel, in a comparison of.the.di&p^nt 
forms and plans of polity, and of the. respective advant^es and< 
disadvantaged, that kttend. them. The nature and ;ex^cutipn of 
civil laWs;,.ffie laws of peace and w^; the rights of ambas- 
^iidoi^; ancf the liature Of public* treaties, ^rie likewise con- 



<m thosesettds of dkaagi^ and dbcajF tluit oe fifulkl in 
tnstifiitionis ev» die most p^rfiKt ; and \^di an^dicMtiticvi <o' 
bok fenvi^ Id imiQortalt^. 

On the whole; whatever olbjection^ mtcj be m^to Mnae 
few {fiEurticalaritie& of Mr. SkitchcSMsn's scitepie^ yiH^ to a sj- 
Aeni of mdndSf Us work deserves^ in our jw%nien^ cdBSMler- 
ibU praSte : ke shows a thdrou^ acquaintstnce wi^ the suW 
ject of i^ch he treats. His philosophy tends to in^tre ge-' 
fiierotts sentim^ls and amiable views of human nittare; It W 
particularly calculatecl to pitwote the sdcial and inendly sSbtt-^ 
lidnl ; and we cannot but agree ^i«4th die author of die pre- 
fnibef diat it has the air of bring dictated by die heart, no less 
dum die head. As to the styte and manner^ no systems can* 
be expected to be very entertaining^ and aHowances die always 
due to a posthufnous work, which mi^ be supposed not tofaiive^ 
ik:rived the aitdior*8 last faand^ Efe^mee has not been sttidBi^ 
IB the cottqpondon ; but the s^, dioi^ cardess nM &eg- 
16ctad, eaxmot jUstfy be taxed as either mean or oliscuie. ^ 

Afi^. Itiv SfyM^h^ef the J^ain of Seoikmd^ anHUkdt^ m' 
im^Hiil AMmtU hf tke niosf temarkabk TramacHons in 
thit Khigdom, fiom Kif^ Jafhes FL his iakii^ vf tht 
Oi>vernmfaii^ m 1577, Htl Us jfccession to the Crrnn tf Et^* 
haii ik idG5; tt^ether $rith, a Discourse of the Conspiracy 
of Mie EttW df Gmry. By David M (^yses, for mdi^ 
jf^H m Offi^xr <f At Kii^s Householdf nowfrst puWi9he4 
from A^ original Mtmuseript. Edinbiii^ printed by Wei^. 
1i^ Rudtfiiman and Company, and sold by Gideon CrA#^ 
feord and odier BbokseU^. I^ce 2t. I2tn6.; containt^ 

nnH£ latt^ part of the sFxteeiithdooitury is a very bu^ aii4 
X interes^ng period in the Scotch Bstbry. The sttbvwnon 
of one ^stem of nati<»9B4 religion, tod ^ estafaJTshmoat df 
another; the dedirohing, ^ unprisomomt^ die trisJaxul^ecV 



Ji^ of i| «pTfmgir 9«^Qn ; tbe cfissolutioii of the ancaeot ^ 
i^aiice witb Fnmce^ wbU^ had a^^iated abno^ as long as tb^ 
;iiiqi|9lf9c^j; sMEi^ tliie confMnencmcBt of an union wid> tbe J^ 
^iifff^:^^ bad been the objects of an enmi^ no l^»s anci^Q^ 
^ ffat evtq^ts <2t)wded into a very uairow space, Nor ^ 
J4^ Vtgr £m^ evmts lyhich exqite acbniraticH^ alqne^ mtho^t 
)pi^9NBh|i^ipg fifff MiM^g or importspit effects. Dai^ that p^oc^ 
W4 ^tni iiH;^ep|ts M^hich then fdl ia^ the facticNfts wbid^i s^ 
^iv^^^^jifi^^ took thpr rise. Iq England, those pair^p^ 
Ifi^^ii^ fj^^nrtunds acquired tl^e names of Whig and foryf <cai^ 
Bf^Pffte^ tcaoad no higlifer th^ the ParBam^t vAtkk wX t|i 
I^Ij. In Scotli^Kly they were formed half a ceiAtury sooner^ 
j|P4 ^ f?^ ^ ^ i^efonnatioa, we fix^ the pcincqples &te^ 
<^ad l))e ends asoertainedi which, each par^ ufider diflfereif){t 
<J OI » [ H! | i»l itii P» Wfa adhered tev and pursue^, tjuwigh all t^ 

Tkm is.»<lW hoirever, v^ any jafition t>f E^^fpc^pfV) %p^nod^ 
nqw} aetivii; 4^4 importaocoi ^hicji hath produced so £^ 
^*«»<ior§ pf lri»tp)iyor.«ief^^ t^* Sw^h^ <>f *^^ <«? wW 
rni^ flWrtrfp ^ p^rfiMEPWig than of desoriWng fr?at ac^oi^^ 
]HbpOG^ tb^ olweucity which CfNyecs all tb^ frapsac^^ns <tf tb^ 
|^9i|o<ii,fuad It^ peq>kxedand iiodecid^ controversies towluq)^ 
floine ef fts gwftfl events htaye ffv^ occasicm* In order 1o 
tbr)>w soipafi Ugli); u|^ faqts of so n^^cb inq[Xirta^ce9 ^ev^ 
^^CiinK)^ l^f ^nvj^Uiffd tbemsf^vja^ mtb QV>st laudable;indui^ 
M fearebi^ for of^g^nal papers^ and in cdlecling Ibe scattered 
;mafimBcifpts ^ ni^B^iirs of tho^etiip^. With this vie«t Ae 
mefffi^ ^ Mf. Moy^^ fre now pi^Uished* 

The a^thpc, of wlKHn Mfe can (pvp po A%r ai^ccHUi^ than 
^bat is container! ffi the pr^^MC^ was ^p^oer ia King J^Q^'f 
JipHseb9l4- lie sjpeyn^ npt to have b^ep o^ a rank wbicb^Qp 
^1^ bi^ W^ apy jpi|^^ in hisfttjry, wbw H* wo?^ »^l*W*li^ 
Mg|uipw|ou ^eajyeaf:s9i^Qn^lfFqF#liPl^^>^^^^ 
t^^ai^ j^cGuracy*. |]^ -account » ^i^^es^ into the fom^ f^ft 
if^^ilj^pr dijiry, wb^ioji M^ W Ijjp^ to ujse^ bwm^ 8^i4^ af)4 
jm^^s^ n^ *?* ^^ cppwncm in dM||^^ Su^ ^tfr i^ 
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manners, the motives, the tendency and cflfects of public coun- 
cils, the influence of foreign connections, and the variations of 
infisrior policy, the author seems to have had Uttle iiiformation ; 
•and he is modest enough, seldom to deliver his opinion upcm 
matters so far out of his sphere. Naked facts abne, without 
any attempt to trace their causes, or to discover their conse- 
quences, are to be found in Mr. Moyses's memoirs. In fixing 
the date and order of events, the book may be of some use to 
those who inquire into the aSairs of that paiod with a critical 
exactness. But the perusal of it, we apprehend, will afford 
little intertainment to persons who overlook such niceties, and 
«xpect history to be something more than a chronological atid 
unadorned register of facts. One would have imagined a con- 
temporary writa: might have preserved, in his journal, several 
entertaining occurre;ncea wWch had found no place in the greater 
historians of that period. But here the lovers of anecdotes wiB 
meet with almost nothing to gratify their curiosity. Nor will 
'the reader discover in our author, that severe impartiality of 
•which the editors boast in their preface. Mr. Moyses was^ a 
Tetsuner to the court; and in many passages his narrative^ hath 
•manifestly received a tincture from his situation. Our author 
hath inserted, in his diary, the discourse concerning the Eari 
of Gowry^s conspiracy, which was puWished by the King's au- 
thority. No feet in the history of Scotland hath been more 
disputed than this, or still remains more uncertain and proble- 
matical. The King's narrative is composed v^dth so much vi- 
able and studied art, as cannot fait of putting the reader on his 
guard, and wakening some degree of suspicion and distrust. 
The circumstances it contaii^ with regard to every step in that 
^ark transaction, have In them somewhat of extravagance- and 
improbability, and give littie li^t into the motives, the con- 
trivance and execution of sd strange an attempt. The evidence 
•subjoined is so- imperfect, and Offers in so many particulars 
•fixMri the narrative in proof of which it is brought, that, -upon 
the whole matter, it becomes almost impossible to fdrm any 
■pinion entirely ^sslfefyirig and conclusive. Among^the parti- 
xulars of the conspiracy, one circumstance Occurs^ which dig-. 
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. covers the superstition and <^edulity crf'.^t ^e, in tesped to a 
, practice which the progress of leamii^ and true philoso]^ 
. hath now brought into universal and deseiv^ contempt Wli6n 

the Earl of Gowry was killed, the King ccynmailLded to search 
; his pocket for letters, * but nothing was fouhd in them but a 

' little closs parchment bag, full of magical characters, and 

* words of enchantm^fit, wherein it seemed Aat he had put his 
V confidence, thinking himsplf never safe . witliout thorn, and 

" therefore ever carried them about with him; being also ob- 

* served, that while they were upon him, his wound, whereof 
^ he died, bled not ; biit incontinent, after the taking of tHem 

* away, die blood gushed out in great abundance, to the great 

* admiration of ill beholders/ Tliis extraordinary paragraph, 
we persuade ourselves, will meet with little credit in the pre- 
sent age ^ but it may give rise to a very nice, and cuxiousqupi- 
tion concerning historical evidence. In what proportion d#es 
this one circumstance, manifestly false and/increcUble„ detrac^t 
from the faith and authority of the whole narrative ? 

We cannot, on this occasion, forbear ,expressir]^,ou;:,wishe^, 
that some person of candour and abilities would condescend to 
the labour of clearing this mysterious passage in our hist,oiy.. 
Among both parties, bigots are almost the only p^r^ps whp 
have hidierto attempted any critical inquiry ipto tjie contro^ 
verted points in the Scotch history ;. and,. circumscribed by 
their prejudices, or blinded by their resentments, tl^ey have 
made but littie progress, and few discoveries, A mian of genius - 
would be superior both to such restraints and to such passions.; 
and notwithstanding the misrepresentations of historians, and 
the imperfection of records, woulji often discover tri^th, under 
^1 the disguise which the zeal or thie malignity of factions hav^ 
thrown over it. On the subject pow before us, ^he; Earl of 
.Cromarty publbhed a discourse in the year 1713 ) bi^t, instead 
of superseding farther in<juiry, his performanp(? will be. found 
to render it more necessary. Efefore we dismiss Mr.^Moyses's 
book, it is no mor^ than justice to observe one thing in com- 
mendation of the author's modesty. . He^ is perhaps the oniy 
writer of memoir m j»ny nation or languaj^, Y^^. throMgi}out 



immkio^li a single areae iriieraii hbaadf a(q[)dirs as an adior. 
^ibi^xampfo^Mdiwfr iMimbly ivcomiiiafid tabeiiiiHated by 
att obscuie hialonMM of iHustripits tn^naetlOIlS5 
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Aaf- IV. Jiik Hti^ot^ qf the lUbettm Ui 1745 md 1746, 
€Xtraci(4from the Scots Magc^zim i wJth an Appendix^, cofir 
twitting an Account of the TriaJf of the R^beh; tki^ Pr^ 

[ tender and his Son's DeclaraJtionfi^ AWnJeeni^ priote^ ^ 
and for F. Dou^s^ and W, Murray, &c. 1755 ; coatainipg 

\ 579 pages. Price 2#, &i, 

•npH» pubfishcrs of tWs work have entitled it a history; but, 
JL in our opinioni very improperly: for the great end apcl 
design of history is the communication of truth, ^df itie r^ 
presenting tfibgs^as Aey reaQy are and were. But in tfcds peif- 
^ormance (which is no more than a repubfication of such new;^ 
papers, journals, declarations, manifestos/and transactions con- 
cerning the hite rebeMion, as have been thought worthy of a 
^lace in the Scotch Magazine), the reieuler witf find so many 
deferent and contradictory relations of the same facts, t^at it 
"mVt be impossible for him to ditscern where the truth lies. 
• This censure^ we confess, would be very unjust, if the pub- 
lisherB of the Magazines, or of this e3:tract from dii^fu, h^ 
|m>fesse«l no more than to pve to the pubKc a miscolin^us 
collection of what was reported or published prQ aud co» du- 
rihg that unhappy period. But, surely, whe^i they assumed t6 
^lh«»nseH«s the character of historiographers, anrf refei* the 
reader to this work, as coiits^ning not only a '^circiimstdii- 
^1^'^ but a *just account* of the rebellion, itbecs^e ifcem4t) 
h^ve stated die facts so, as diat die read^ might have had 
bdhie criterion to enable him to distinguish lietweei\lrtttli and 
fSl^BiSbboiy and not be left to wander in 8u<^h, km^<4 coh- 
ikaiM and contradictory stories. : ^ ->*; 

Bttt, however dcAeient the history* may be in this reispect, 
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^ke ttietokt hy iim puMisheviy iMtt itiit Tery c^mdidiBi^ msfm^ 
tmi, <The onqdor and inqpsutkli^' my tbejr^ ^ wiltb M^k^ 

< thepitbligheFsof t^Magunecench^ tbcwseb^etlp 4i%t 
i.^ criiieal pmodp added greatly to the character of a work for- 
* inerly esteemed, and well received by the public/ &c. Though 
4DQe would be apt to think that, even m fte most ^4^^ p»< 
l^fKji it ifequwn^d na great ski^ tP be impartial in makin^sueh.a 
i^oUpctipai ( yet neither in this respect does tlus perfonnancie ap^ 

' pieax to U9 to bya altogether unesxeptionable. For, throughout 
^ >ffbQie 9f it, one cannot but^ observe a, most apparent care 
^nd attention to cdlect and publish treasonable papers and' 
speeches, and to avoid every thing that might be offensive tQ 
thf^ JatcAites, or lend to prejitdbe die veaSm 2ti^aij^%^i]^f^o^ 

' Tl^ fip^cileft^ oC ^i^ttr aadt ujafmiiUktjff U al^iii^^a^ r«^ 
tn^kable in the pr^ftice windi 4fa«i pttblitfef«i ImvA prc^^^ ^ 
it. Not the least mentiontis ihara made of die pijeimt h^W9 
«staUisbiiieHt. Hie kte^nriiMUkui, wlwdk aimt <ippe%r ^ eiiegr 
irue^tever of ]^coimti9^ha«ebfleaiiiQ0tiK»d^ 
tand, i^ evpre^aed by the mttdtr epithet tof. aiik^iptll^^.op^ 
^motion ;'^ and those who were exigagak in tbsi^€|||i||}(^|l^a^ 
HIitmpt to subvert our religia« and Hbevtiep^ ace oiriyj^lwrM^f^ 
lAxA ^ '"dfeturbert of 1^ puMic peace.' 

^Rm^ teflexions w observailkies^Qpii^ening dbe/dtei^ ^mA 
ttsefUIrtese of tlus w<erk are na les^^utiiHifi. b»A ^Q9^p$iv^. 
^ To cjohduck;/ nay titey »di4la»iparagra|ib of ikm piefi^e^, 
^ from a review of die ^Mif^ iuid<«hflivfst \mQ which a grea^t 
-^part of the eeuntiy WM inivielfed^ ipd the Juttdahip^ eii^aleii^ 
^ upon eevendfdtaiittea t^die )a)to febeffieo,. die &tai efie^ts<4»f 
*^»tff Uroikl^ 1^ be v^ ^iMevt l^tm^mdn^rnvm^m^ 

< ^aooBg ^ gieate«t Mesmgi^ nen caR .^eyeg^ Tbf^ wijb^ 
•a^nad^ii^hiip^inita^ «iid4bfiiiidabletailenei^UN>uiBi'^ 

~ IhMlllMeLfil^apeeiifi^ 

i^eadermay jud^ w^t heis^lo eiq^ect ieetkeiM^tfir^tp whi^ 
^we refer Mto; aAdwteii brha»iafcmdMti^ui4^:to,p0r^^ 
%e dbufe% not l»ttlilM^ mU.be> rne^te^acAM!^^ 
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selves bjr cmy * party zeal' in.bdi^.of die pnifeieoJt gpvtnuxieot, 
<3r against die Jacobites ; and that 'Us in tliis aepae .they 
may^ be prepay said to have done ^ atnct justice to both.' 

[JARDINE,] 



Art. V. Sermons and Essays by the late Rev. Mr. JoHW 
M'Laurin, one of the Ministers of Glasgow*^ '• Published 
from the Author*s Manuscripts, ty JoHN GiLLlES, one of 
the Ministers of Glasgow. Glasgow, printed by James Knox. 
Price 

THE author of these seimoos and essays (brotlier to. the late 
Mr. Colin M^Laurin, one of the most celebrated i»a^heft)»- 
^cians of the lige) was dtstkpguidied fi»r piet^» zeal, and ao assi- 
c}uous discbarge of the duties of the pastoral function. ,What is 
iiow puUished from his manuscripts, by bis scm-in-la^ Mr. Gil- 
lies, contains three sermoro.' The first is designed to sbofw. That 
^fiie sins of men are not chaigefU>le on God; irom Jaoi^s i. 13. 
Let no fnan say, when he is tempted, I am tempted (f, Qod^ for 
God eann&t be tempted wkh emly neither tempteth he any man. 
THienext sermon is, Ofglorifyii^ inthejCroasof Chris^t; frpm 
Gal.vi. 14. God forbid that I skoMld.glofyf^Si,\e.inthe cross <f 
(mr Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified uuto me, 
and I unto the world. And the third^is entitled. Of God's chief 
mercy; from Rom. viii/d2. He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us ail, how shall he not with him freely 
give ns all thirds ? They are plain and serious discourses, witb- 
out warmth in the composition, op oamament in thi@ style; ia the 
second seilnon, however, there are some Uv^y«trok^^ which 
s^how that the author was not destitute of genius and fancy. 

The greater part of the book consists of essays on religiQus 
subjects. The first of these is an essi^ cm theprejudi^pe^ against 
the ^sp^ in whidi are con^daped some oti^tions ur^ged by li- 
bertines against certain pecubardoctriBes of Christiani^; such 
as, Ae dadierit of sinexpoi^i^ men toeteilialpuniahmsnt; tl^ 
insufficiency of repentance in qrdor topwrfon; th^d^^cftaneof 
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imputed righteousness; and of the union betwixt Christ and 
trud believers* "Hi^ next tissay is on Christian ^fety^ In Ifate 
the^ author treats of thos6 devWit^aifectionS'ii^bich ccnrrei^sond to 
%lie pecuFiar discoveries of the gospd ; and which he rfnows to 
•be <;ht^l^ comprised in a due acknowledgment of the redemp- 
•tioiiy and of die blessings that flow frpm it. This essay i^ unfi^ 

The most considerable of the tracts here published, is an.es- 
say in defence of the scripture-doctrine of grace; in which our 
author has taken an accurate view of the subject, and discov^ 
tio mean talent for abstract reasoning. His scope is to show, 
"That there is such a thing as an internal influence of the Spirit 
of tJod on the minds of good men; in opposition to them who 
make God the author of holiness and virtue; only as hei^ the 
bestower of the oirtward means which lead men to true religianl 
His manner of writing is dry and tedious; but fliere are not 
wanting several pertinent reflections on this subject. ' He re- 
inoves the ambiguity which arises fix)m the expression of divine 
grace being irresistibter He shows that the operations of grace 
are fitted to the fi-ame of our nature, both as to the «flfects they 
produce, and the manner of producing them; and are far from 
^leversing those wise and good laws of nature of \vhich God him- 
self is the author. As divine love is the chief efiect of supers' 
natural influence, the latter part of the essay is employed in de^ 
scribing the excellencies of this grace, and recommeflding a 
devotional spirit in religion. The author obseWes, That the ra^ 
libnal and the affectionate? manner of devotion are too often, witii- 
<>ut any due exjdication or restriction, distinguished, or rather 
opposed to- one another; that all afiectionate devotion, it is true, 
is not wise and raticmal; but that all wise and rational devotion 
must be affectionate. He then proceeds to show the usrfulness 
and propriety of devout affections in religion ; and guards against 
several mistakes concerning them, to the end of the essay. 
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Tt^td bff the AmikN' hffmx km Dmtk, mvtsr k^<m fN9M 
£cbiil^iii|^$ priiilod% .% Liimi^ W Comp^iiy^ far Mi^ 
Pavid Erskine, Son to ike Reverend Author, 1755; oHllfm^ 
- 50? page* limOf ftifcc^fc * 

fxims collection of seiaiiQfis is publisljed by the author's gron, 
J^ apd by Jbim de^iifakedtoik^ Couot^s^ of Norihiv^V^l2|i]f4# 
wi^^ a^ hf^.infonos iistii^ Ifae dedication^ ' W^ ples^ tpaSbiid 
,'^n^ou3 distance for pu h li f^n g ^^ tfaqj;}, and con4e^emi^ Uf 
■ l^c^^pt a dedication pf them, I hp^^ jupii^^ed/ ^^h^i tp 
/ fire^ftt to y^ur l^i^hip the ftjlpwdng wyyj Oftj; wh^h^ |l^9i|||^ 
f ijtherwise a wofk tb^t will be coeval with Chfi^ajoi^, ye^ vfmf, 
/ xjeceive an addiiioual n^mmepd^on, by beif^^j^oni^ \^ 

* q^^ whose piety apd viftuj^ are aaomaii^pt to r<iUjpiQ(f, ^ ^s^ 

* honour to greatpess/ In the last pfragraj* of tbia* clwiiqa^Qii 
hjp teUia her, ' that 'tis upnec^swy to act 5i© parasit^^ in dr^cfT 
^t9 be esteemed inge|[iuous;' and therefore^ instead oif en^f{|(f 
ing zf^ fiirther in pi^ae of h^s religious patroness, he chuf^fsgi 
)a^^r^ his ^ sinqerest gm^titdet by bes^ecbi^i^ ^ ^Bf^^ 
f Pi^poser of men ^d events,, tjiat h^er ladyship ?nay )tH^ y^^jBiji 
f^ wi^afeeling sense of the ipiportant truths ccm^snne^ ^) t}ie^ 

* jseomons; arid, after, a 8t^a4y course of int^^ty ai^ virtu^ 
< flowu;^ from vital union with Jesus Ghrii^t, 8Mm1 in^p^tat^of) pf 
i J^fi^tpou^ness, at last b^ plac;ed JMi the r^poDso^ bli^ |ua4 
f ifi^i^rjtali^, where h^ haj^pess sbfdl be cQii iw giy fy r^ t»^ tb^ 

, Af^ this de^catjipn Mows a ^Jv»t ,pf eface^^ i^ wbich ^ Wf^ 
^ves the following character of his jEathpr'^ ^(^rmw^ ;; ' Thip 9U^ 
' jecte 5>f liie fc^Qw^.sOTiJgn^ ?f «^"^ )^ ^^^ ^^ WJte'J^fAr 
' ing; the stile is easy, clear, and iiitelligibie; and the scope c^ 

* the whole obvious to the meanest capadty/ He likewise v^ 
forms us, that he had ^ prepared a larger pre&ce,- .in which '\% 
would, seem he intended give a fu^er ^enc^otnmn' of ^ 
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* tiiantbcsr^e/ HeMUiesUs (aod wroioicfti^a^aubl of tW 
tnHh €f it) tBttt be has^^Qoe all tbeLJMtooc « UtiiMwtr ^ tbbr 
^'wiklt pwrtof Us fttttier^s s^ciiBd']»»LyQfi^: tfantwasmtniaietl'to' 
<-li&tatfe; Iwt i ii^sac g iqpMtotMlyadhef^to^ 
' befomtibdijailii^iel te tfe title tbaiflli:>HUrbei4^^teBd^eiM;k 
^ scnBon^uMl^vieii 16 l^reiy drier itiMriii!^ hek^oiDMKlthemto^ 

' Tbere aiie tm&^ ^iSkwdt mibjecis^9eoiined of m tjins^iB-^ 
limie; aoihe of t^(iich afinrd mktier for scvMd Bemi6b9 nndei^ 
moe tide. Tlie subject ea^Eded 'The Hew Testsasient ark^ 
opened against the d^uge of divine wrath/ is handled kisip^ 
flermobB; Under the tide bf < Ghiist ^tte Breaker/ openbigtall 
fmri^ to ^ory, tbait wm impassable/ tbe reader will find thiay 
aMUoni/Su:. 

' Thouj^kajspeaiSyfromdielistof^nibdaibers^ftfBfi^led^^ 
book, and tbt Bdverdsemeia siityokied at the 'tad c^^ thso; n^yiy 
C0pes o£it iatte bten pi^tiiedi y^ ^lirprotoatile.iheitt irenot « 
iiw of ttdr t^aiders who never^saw or heardof iti aild as theau^ 
diCHr wai gthmOjr allowed t^ have beten one of di^most emineni 
df theMGifedias teacbeti^ we ha/i^ dierefiiHie^ioiight k property 
j^tatracftn fe^paiaag^of ihetfe ^sermcHMi, as iq>e6iaied« at ^d^ 
Ihtokigyj, ^oqaeiitfey and «^nt of the seceders. 

Inthafbuitkfliefmony endtlfed'Tte wis^^h^s^fdii^fiiitlt 
ID lAeet db'biidigrooni/ pi. 1^ ^die atu^r adidr^eMB'wilbiebd 
€Ah an ' Us^^retnoof and terror^ lo lh($dei«lu^ lAn^Msdrtdd t9 
^ tke law ias ti^hiftsbiaiid^^M^deh he teft^ %h ^< fo the^ dftftia^ wbk ^ 
<^1^Uifls, afi^s«tf4igliteoa« perdO(% ^tbatdt^^sdebiiiigsltff, «%hie4 
H^sneds/iild^l^ptatiee iKddi G<)d^ by Ihdii^o^ii^^ 
tdien^e^ dteir]^^, and rep^imtflb^ «uid'tted9f<ifieaii<ni, floe/ 
hi ifi4i&r^tt^n^e ^knd' terrify all sdch^ he teH^^eih^ p^l^/ ids; 

* that they are mariied lb a very i%0rei»^ huibali^— ^tt> a mm^ 
« ftig hilsba]^,:-^4o a "^^^^ hUdbwidr-^d, laMfy, to^dMd^kis* 
<bfMH' a^he asMi^^ttfem, ^i whtte^^u^tniffirriedft) th^ lawv 
i.e:-VAiiIe^«^il^6k^liK/ii^ht^ with iSod 
byndteh-tmn ptertOttalibEa^^ prsytts, and riipehfmte^ 9k^\ 

• th€|' ^t^ farther off^from: heaven tfcm the grossest of stnners^c 



dowSf' bfMa (sft< Ix. 8, p. £84,. aftnr pnnasiog four dwgs,' 
which he sajs < are considerable/ in thetext; he observes, l^* 
way of doctrinal proposiuon, ^ Th«t ttefli^t of sinnecB Idra 
^ Saviottr ift a sweet and surprimng sij^t/ Wio areihese that' 
Jfy as a^ cloudy iu% This he proposes to discourse of in the fok* 
lowing method: ^ 1st, To speak ali^ of this flight of the sish* 

* ner to Ohrist, and ^w^s^t it imports; ^dly, I would speak' 

* a little/ says he, -* of the manner of their flight: They fly aa a* 
<<doud, and .asL doves; :what may be couched m di^e meCa- 

< phors; 3%, speak a little of these windows, to which tli^%;: 

< 4thfy,8ho(wthat tins is a sweet and surpn^i^ sight; 5thIy,ap-» 
^ ply Ihe wkcie.' ) 

If te reader wiK take the tro^Me to follow ourauthor in the^ 
pii^)secution of t^s metbod, he will find, his manner of exj^wifv 
ing * what may be couched in these metaphors' to be very «n-j 
gular,: and^ in our opinion, very absurd; for inslead c^ ead^- 
Touring to a^certaia their meaning in jdain uod propoc wotds,' 
which it required uo great art ta do, he. starts ode metaplior 
after another^.; pursues thorn till he has f(m:ed out (^ theu alL 
the different meanings and theories that occurred to- his own; 
fancy : e* g« These who aine said in the tei^t to^, are ' believinrs/^ 
and their^yl^fii^ as n.clmdf denotes their ^ multitude,' andlfte- 
wise their ^ unanimity. The ck>ud. ffies. upoa the wii^ of th^ 
^ wind; and what airth soever the wnd cames them, thither 

< 4o they go/ This intimates how believers are carried by the^ 
wind <^ the influences of th^ Spirit.^ ^ Opuds are. anid to b^ 
^ G.odV chariots, apd God's chariots; caimot be stppt;' tb^e- 
fore to fly as a clcnid, is made to: si^poify ^ the soyer^gnty of 
' God, and the irre^stibility of his grace: — 'Tis usual in scrips 
' tuie to €Ji^pre£» dark and mysterious dispensatioi^ by a.ckmd; 

* therefore to fly as a cloud,,imi^es likewise, that God's^wsorfcof 
f gra^e is of a sacred and mysterious nature, &c/ 

. In the same manner he goes on to show how they may be 
said Xofly. as dwes.^ And here he in^ances in eightpaf Uoilars : > 
^ The dove is: a timorous creature: — the wipgsof a^doveraceits 
f only wieapons:— tliese wings are. very beautoful:-^the dove is. 

* a mouniful creature; — a simple creature ;--a cleanly creature; 
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* —a social creature ;^-a harmless creature.' If the reader is at^ 
a loss to conceive how a believer may be said to resemble a' 
dove in all these respects, let hhn look into p. 9Q1, ^2, and S93,„ 
^here he will find what the author supt)Oses * to be couched in' 
^ these metaphors.* . . 

The third thing in the method, says he, was * to offer a few 
' thoughts anent the windows to which the believer flees. And' 
^ there are these few things I oflfer on this head : 1st, That God' 
' has provided a house for his doves; for vdndows belong to a 
' house : 2dly, I remark, that there is bidd in this house, 8cc. 

* 3dly, I remark, there is light in the house that God has pro-' 

* vided for his doves; for one great use of windows in a house,* 
'^is for letting in the light, 8cc. 4tiily, That the windows of this* 

* house are open; for the doves don't fly into the windows of 
' a house that are shut. O sirs! God keeps open doors and open 

* windows m his house for all sinners,* &c. 5thly, He remarks,' 
' that sinners have a claim and tide to fly into diose windows;- 
' for they are said to be their windows : and, lastly, as it is not 

* expressed window, in the singular number, but windows in the 
' pfural,' this signifies * that in God's house of mercy, or in the 
' church of Christ, there are variety of ordinances,* &c. 

This last observation leads hiiti to give a more particular ac- 
count of these windows ; * of which there are six that are more 
^private and secret, viz. the secret windows of meditation; — the 
^ privy \\nndow of secret prayer; — ^the vni^ows of praise and' 
^ thanksgiving; — thte private window of reading the scriptures ; 

* the private window of personal or JFamily fasting and humiliation; 
^ — and the private window of christian communion.' There 
are likewise six more open BXid public windows, viz. * the large 

* open window of preaching the everlasting gospel; — the public 

* window of baptism; — the public window of the sacriameht of 
' the Lord's supper ; the window of public prayer, public 

* praise, and public fasting.* 

Under the tide ' of the breaker's opening up all impassable 
passes to glory,* p. 413, the reader will find the following (Ca- 
talogue of the * breaker's breaking engmesr He Has a breaking 
ann ;-.-a breaking countenance ;t— a breaking word ; — a breaking 
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^ce^-Tfra. breaking - wind, — ^breaking bolts of thilBdetr-^aad^ 
vfsoff breaking armies of angel3> slars ami pla^iea^ iuc* 

The publisher says in bis ih«&c% that the stile ojf 4hese,8er^ 
ipions is very easy^; he might have addec^ and ywy, fa^mliar^ 
and in our ofnnion moist indecently fiuniliar in mai^ plac^^ 
We shafi only^ instance in one^passi^ out of moqyi wtidi evH 
dently falls imder this c^stAre^ viz. in p» \Obf where the aur^ 
^r rappesents our blessed Saviour «s making -the foUowifig p^*^ 
lody^n PsaW si. 8. Ideliglk todothjf wiU^ iuc.^q.dA coa^ 
^ -sent to it^ and am heartily wyiing ^and content; ft batg^ b^ 
*. it; let it beTegpstred in the volunie-of tl^y book; ue* \sX it ba 

* entered into the records of Heaven, and an extract tbnnedf -be^ 
^ giyafi out in the sc^[>tHres of truth untc^ sinners of manldnid^ 
^ that thqy ms^y bav^ their thou^ts about it.' > 

We shall next extract a passage or two^ as a fqpecim^d cf ^ba 
spkit of the seceders, which appeu^ to differ somewhat fiWK 
tne g^mifie temper and s|)irit of Christianity. ' sirs!' f^^% 
he by wji^ of lamentation^ p. 279, ' if the Plant of RenoMO^ 
' were- flourishing in the land, there would not be so many un^ 
*. savoury [4aQts allowed to grow^ 'or come vcp in his vineyard^ 

* as there are at this day« T4ie plant of Pq|>ish icMatry is cant 
\ nived at^ «uid the plant of Prelacy^ eiror and superstitiof^ftor 
\ lerate,^&c The fdaot of unsound Professors of diviBit;y,.p(^ 
\ soning our fountMns of learning, &o. The {dantiof lax ^rn>-^ 

* oeous Ministers and Preachers, &c^ After mentionrng these 
and some other plants, th^t are growing i^ he comes at last 
ta * the plant of £cGle8iasticd^nnanny,wluch,' says he, ^seemed 

< to fcie nipt ft fitde these two years bfg(me% but is sprou^ng 
' agfldn ftsiast as ever, notwithstanding of the great ciie9 of a 

< pi^etMided reformation that we heard- among -a greatmai^ AG* 

< nieters and Professors oS the estaUisfaed^^urdii; witness the 
^ proceedings of the las| Assembly in the case of j)eitme and 
' TraquaiVf and the entertainment of ^ peti^on of the pamb 
<ofS^e®/ 

< Al#$! (SiSys he in another part of thh sermon, p. S69t) we 

I ' I'll , ' ' m mmmm^mmmmammtimmmm 

* The Settnon intitled the P/antdflt«ntmm, from which ^ts t^d^twi 
kHRoxf^ cA^stracts^ire made, was prebiehed^ tl^S, . ; : 
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' lieard a noise of great reformation of late; but where is it, or 

* what doth it amount to f What is there done for Christ ? I« 

* there any plant plucked up that he hath not planted? Any 

* intruders upon christian congregations by presentations est 
' ah^un-calls turned out f Is there any thing done with erro- 
^ neojAs professors of divinity, when error is runnmg through 

* ti>^ land f O ! there are few to stand up for the truth this day, 

* phsxi such persons are let go without rebuke, &c. Civil and 

* ^ecclesiastical authority arc studying to bear down Christ ; but 
Stlus Plant will be upon them, let them tread upon him, and 

* l^is members, as they will. These ministers (says he, p. 267,) 

* must be the de\ir8 ministers, and not the ministers of Christ, 

* who,, instead of preaching a crucified Christ, entertain their 

* hearers with harangues of heathen morality, flourishes of 

* rhetoric, the doctrines of self-love, as the principles of reli- 

* gious actions, and the like stuff/ 

In p. 429, amongst other advices he gives his hearers, this is 
one : ^ Seeing Jehovah (says he) is on your head, 8ic. let never 
^ lus standard fall, if you can keep it up ; Jehovah has lifted up 
' his standard in Scotiand beycwid many nations of the earth, 

* 8cc. Attempts are made at this day to pull down this standard, 

* &c. S<mie are attempting to pull down the standard of dcK> 

* trine, particularly by denying the self-existence, and supreme 

* deity, of the Son of God, our renowned kjng and head ; 

* others are attempting to strike at the government of the 

* church, by a tyrannical and lordly usurpaticm upon the rights 

* of the Lord's pepple in chusing their own pastors ; and sdme 
f talk of a bill preparing in the parlianient of Britain, whereby 
' a deeper wound is yet to be given to the church of God in 

* this matter \ and sonie say, that the hand of I -b is in it.' 

Such are the sentiments, s^ch the stile and manner of the^ 
discours^^ which, however acceptable they may be to such 
readers as are more apt to be catcjied with sound than sense^ 
are in our opinion but litde calculated to promote that rcforaia- 
tion of manners, which ought to be one great object of ^very 
preacher's attenticMi : On the ecMitrary, ^hey are so fall of 
childish conceits and fencies ; the sublime dbctrines of christir 

D 
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uity ai^ treated of, in such a low and ludicrous mannery and 
•re so disfigured with obscure and somedmes indecent allego- 
ries; there is so little morality, and such a pee^sh and ilUia- 
tured spiritto be found in them; that we are sony to say, they 
seem to be rather calculated to do harm than good ; to expose 
religion to contempt and ridicule, instead of recommending the 
love and practice of it. [JARDINE.] 



Art. VII. The Situation of the World at the Time of Christ's 
Appearance^ and its Conmction with the Success of his Re- 
ligion considered. A Sermon preached before the Society in 
Scotland for propagating Christian Knowledge, at their 
Anniversary Meeting, in the High Church of Edinburgh, 
on Monday, January 6th^ 1755. (Published at their De- 
sire,) by William Robertson, Minister of the Gospel at 
Gladsmuir. To which is subjoined, a Short Account of the 
present State of that Society. Edinburgh, Printed by Ha- 
milton, Balfour, and Neill, 1755, 47 pages 8vo. Price Six- 

' pence. 

THE design of this excellent discourse, on Coioss. i. 26. 
Even the mystery, which hath been hid from ages and ge- 
nerations, but now is made manifest to his saints, is to shew, 
that Christianity was introduced into the worid, at such a par- 
ticular juncture, as rendered the discovery of it most necessary, 
and its propagation most successful; when the world stood 
most in need of revelation, and was best prepared for receiv- 
ing it. 

This, the author argups, 1st, ¥tom the general expectation 
of an extraordinary messenger firom Heaven, that universally 
previdled at the time of our Saviour's appearance^ ' while the 
5 eyes of men (says he, p. 9,) were employed in the search of 
' the promised Messiah ; while they watched every sign that 
< coidd in^cate his coming, and observed and calculate every 
'* circumstance wWch could lead them to discover him ; while 
^ the earnest expectation of all creatures waited for the re^elo' 
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* tionofGod'; at that happy, and favoiiirdble juncture, was the' 

* 'mystery hid from ages manifested ^ to the world/ 

2dly, He argues from the particular situation of the world* 
at that time, in respect of its political, moral, rdigious and 
domestic state; and shews, that the advantage which the* 
worlds in each of these views, derived from Christianity, Were- 
many and seasonable. 

'Tis true, that the general argument which runs through the 
discourse has been often touched at by other writ^^ ; but it' 
must be owned, that his illustrations of it are uncommonly 
accurate and el^ant; and that he throws such a new and' 
striking light upon his subject, as distinguishes the author's ge- 
nius and skill in composition. As a specimen of his manner of 
writing and reasoninjg, we shall set before the reader the follow- 
ing passage. 

^ The abolition of domestic slavery was the occasion of 
^' another change in the manners of men, which is no less re- 

* markab^e Captives taken in war, were iii all pix)bability 

* the first persons subjected to perpetual servitude : And when 

* the necessities or luxury of mankind incre^ed the demand for* 

* slaves, every new War recruited thehr number, by reducing* 

* the vanquished to that wTetched condition. Hence pttxseeded' 

* the fierce and desperate spirit, with which wars w6re tlirriesd* 
^ on among antient nations. While chains and slaveiy were* 

* the certain lot of the conquered, battles were fought, and* 

* towns defended, with a rage and obstinacy which nothing 
' but the horror at such a fate could have inspired : But -by 

* putting an end to the cruel institution of slavery, Christianity 
'extended its mild influences to the practice of war; and that' 

* barbarous art, softened by its htimane spirit, ceased to be- so 

* destructive. Secure, in every event, of personal liberty, the- 
' resistance of the vanquished became less obstinate, dnd the 
^ triumph of the victor less cruel. Thus humanity was ixltro- 

* duced into the trade of war, with which it ajppears to- be al- 

* most incompatible; and it is to the merCiftll iwjsSipftsof chris- 

* tianity, much more than to any other cause, that we must 
♦^ascribe the little ferocity and bloodshed which aiecompatiy mo-^ 

I D 2 
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dern victories. Even where the passions of men are fiercest, 
and most highly inflamed, the powerful genius of our religion 
interposes, and restrains the fury of war, and sets boimds to 
its destroying rage. The benevolent spirit of the gospel de- 
livereth the captive from his fetters, looseth those who were ajh 
pointed to death, and saith to the sword which is ready to de- 
vour, Return into thy scabbard, and be still. 
* It hath become a fashionable topic among political reascm- 
ers, to celebrate the mildness and humanity of modem man- 
ners, and to prefer the character of present times before the 
antient : To what cause shall we ascribe this important revo- 
lution in the sentiments and dispositions of msmkind i Not 
to the influence of better instituted governments ; for in legis- 
lative vrisdom the antients far excelled us : Not to the effects 
of a better-directed education; that duty, shamefiilly neg- 
lected by us, was among them an object of chief attention : 
Not to our superior refinements in elegant and polite arts ; 
there we must be content to equal, without pretending to sur- 
pass, the antients. The Christian religion, hid from ages, but 
now manifested to the world, is the only cause capable to pro- 
duce so great an effect. That wisdom which is from above, is 
pure, and peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy. Genuine Christianity is distinguished above all other 
religions by the mildness of its spirit : The enemy of every 
practice which hardens the heart : The ^icourager of every 
virtue which renders the character hiunane. Wherever it 
hath been established in purity, and practised v^th zeal; 
kindness, long-suffering, meekness, bozs>els of mercies, charity, 
^are the graces which accompany it. Even the vices and in- 
ventions of men, which have mingled themselves with the 
truths of God, have not been able entirely to destroy their 
eflfect?. Under all disadvantages, the genius of the gospel 
exerts itself, civiliring the fiercest and most barbarous nations, 
and insifHrisg a gentieness of disposition unknown to any 
other. region. Along with the best spiritual blessings, die 
moBt valuable temporal mercies have been communicated to 
the world> by chrietiamty. It not only sanctifies our so|ula. 
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' but refines our manners; and while it gives the promises of 

* the next life, it improves and adorns the present : That happy 

* change, which the wisdom of man could not eflfect, God in 
^ his good time accomplished, by manifesting to the world the 

* mystery hid from ages and generations^ 

We cannot conclude vrithout observing, that, considering 
how much this age has abounded ynth writings in favours of 
infideUty, discourses of this kind must needs be very season- 
able ; and that this discourse particularly, in which the reve- 
rend author has done so much justice to his argument in behalf 
of Christianity, deserves the serious consideration of our mo- 
dem freethinkers. We are Ukewise persuaded that to every 
reader of taste and judgment, this discourse will appear to be 
a very proper specimen of the great improvement that has 
been made in the art of preaching in this part of. the united 
kingdoms. [J ARDINE.] 



•Art. VIII. The Methods of promoting Edification by public 
Institutions : an Ordination Sermon. To which is added, a 
Charge. By James Fordyce, Minister at Aloa. Glai^ 
gow : Printed for R. Banks, in Stirling. Price 6d. 

THIS sermon was delivered at the ordination of Mr. John 
Gibson, minister at St. Ninian's. It is wholly addressed 
to the clergy: and the scope of it is to show how the public 
institutions that are committed to their care, may be, so con- 
ducted, as effectually to answer the great ends of reli^on and 
vintue. With this view, the author. first considei*s the maoage- 
ment of the public devotions of the church ; and makes several 
observations on the manner in which the duties of prayer and- 
praise should be performed. He next gives his opinion con- 
cerning tiie most proper method of lecturing and preacUi^* 
Under each of these heads he points out several things that 
appear to him to be amiss; and suggests several refoi:mati(Mi8 
that might be introduced. His observaticHds appear to us very 
worthy the attention of that reverend body to wh6m they am 
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addieased. He delivers bis fentiments with becoming Srexedom 
and earnestness ; and in a Uvely and animated style. The 
Cha^ is not equal to the Sermon. [J AB^INB^I 



Art. JX. Gjeorgii Martin ii, M.D. in Bartholxmai Eusta- 
chit Tabular Anatomicas Cammentarid. £dinbui|;i : Typis 
W. SjBjulsy A. Murray, et J. CkK:bran. Impensis A. Kin- 
cfdd et A. Donaldson, 1755, 8vo. Price 6s. bound. 

IN a short preface, written by Mr. A. Monro senior, we are 
told that when the autbxr began to study Anatomy at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1730, he exercised himself in correcting and 
supplying Limcisi's explication of Eustachius's tables ; com- 
piu:ed the figures witii die writings of anatomists ; and care- 
fully noted down whatever he found to his puipose. Being 
thus at length possfsssed of materials, he resolved on the present 
work : to supply, as far as he could, the loss of Eustachius's 
commentary on anatomical <tissensions and controversies 
(which was tlie text to his tables), he ccmtinued to labour on 
this, as his great work, till the year 1740; and thai delivered 
it finished, in \i\s own hand*writing, to his brother, before he 
embarked, to go ^bioad physici.an to the American expedition. 
Mr. Monro remarks, that our author's plan is far more exten* 
sive tiian that of Albinus ; and concludes the pre&ce with a 
strong recommendation of the book, to all who are possessed 
of die tables, as a very necessary appendix to the masteriy ex- 
plication of the same tables by Albinus, and an accurate epi- 
tome -of the lustoryof anatomy. And, no doubt, the ppimon 
of so good a judge will sufficientiy teconunend it to theatten* 
tion <rf the public. 

The work itself consists of 400 pages, of which the first 47 
are introductory. In these, after a very short sketch of the 
histoiy ci anatomy down to Eustachius, our author ^ves a 
more particular accoiti)t<)f that great man, and of his ccmtem^ 
porary anatomists. 

He ^observes, that anatomy, wluch had lain neglected firom 
the days of Galen, b^an to revive in the middle of the 14th 
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oentufy, and was truly restored in the beginning of the l6th. 
It was then tlie great Vesalius appeared ; and, attaining tMe 
first {dace among anatomists, called Galen's authority in ques- 
tion; detected many errors in his writings; alledged more; 
and concluded he was ignorant of the human anatomy, and 
had dissected only the bodies of apes and other brutes. This 
raised shameful divisions among anatomists. The young ge- 
nerally took part with Vesalius ; while the old men adhered to 
Galen, whom they had been accustomed to revere as an oracl^. 
The dispute ran so high, that Jacobus Sylvius, an old master 
of Vesalius, rather than quit the field, laboured sore, in the 
fury of his zeal, to demonstrate, that, in Greece and Asia, iii 
Galen's time, the fabric of the human body was different from 
what Vesalius found it in those latter days in Europe. Our 
author proceeds to ^ve some account of Columbus, Valverda, 
Fallopius, Puteus ; and lastiy, celebrates his favourite Eusta- 
chius, as the most accomphshed physician and most ingenious 
anatomist of those times. He observes, that he was very 
learned in the languages, a great admirer of Galen, studied his 
works much, and undertook his defence in a more rational way 
than Sylvius had done. That he left his commentaries and 
tables impublished : The commentaries have never yet ap- 
peared ; the tables lay concealed near a century and a half, and 
were at length discovered, after great search, by Lancisi, and 
published by Um 'm the year 1714, with a preface and notes of 
his own. Dr. Martin speaks of this author with great reve*- 
rence, and very candidly excuses the many faults and imper?. 
fections of his work, in consideration of his infinn old age, and 
multiplicity of affairs. 

From a view of the state of anatomy in that age, and of the. 
works of Vesalius compared vnth what Eustachius published, 
in his o\vn life-time, and with these postliumous tables, our 
author infers, that what Eustachius had particularly in view,, 
besides the advancement of anatomical knowledge, was to de^ 
fend Gal^i, and to correct Vesalius. To illustrate this, is the 
design of the commentary, before us ; as wdl as to cxplsun 
bow far Eustacbius agrees with other anatomists ; how far he 
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has prevented later discoveries ; and how much he has enriched 
anatomy by his own discoveries; and hkewise to im| rove die 
history of anatomy. And we agree vrith Mr. Monro, diat our 
author will not disappoint his readeis. 

This work neither supei'sedes, nor is superseded by, that of 
Albinus, The work pf Albinus is an explication of the figures, 
very full indeed, and particular ; nothing is omitted that can be 
obser\'ed in them ; every thing is explained with great penetra- 
tion and judgment, in a manner worthy of Eustacbius, and 
worthy of Albinus ; and with the most minute and scrupulous 
accuracy : But to explain, is all that is aimed at. Martin 
takes a more general view of a figure, without d^cending to so 
particular an explication of its parts ; lie comments on the part 
' whose figure he is examining ; on his author's particular scope 
in that figure ; and on all other noted anatomists, who have 
treated the same subject. He acqu^nts his readers (page 284), 
that he does not inteiid tq make an index of the figures, for he 
had heard that Albirius had undertaken ^ work pf that kind • 
But his purpose is, to take notice of whatever is most important ; 
and chiefly of thpse things which tend most to illustrate the 
scope of Eustacbius, and the histpiy of anatomy, and which 
seem to be mpre distinctiy marked, as if particularly meant by 
Eustacbius to be the subject of hi« own commentary. 

We find, every where throughout the work, sufficient evi- 
dence of the author's skill in anatomy, as well as of his car^ 
in perusing the writings of others, and of his judgment in comr 
paring them with qne another, and with nature, His own skill 
appears most in treating of questions that had been contro- 
verted, especially such as concern the blood-vessels. 'Tis evi- 
dent firom his other writings, that he had bestowed a good deal 
of attention on this part of anatomy ; and in the present wprk, 
he is prptty ftill on the prpportion between the widene^s of th^ 
arteries and of their corresponding vein^, on the comniunication 
of the mammary and hypogastric vessels; and cl?dms some 
merit firom having determined, by his own dissections, the quesr 
tion about the anastomoses of the spermatic blood-vessels. 
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Art. X. Rudiments of the Greek Tongue, by Mr. JaM£S 
Barclay, Schoolmaster at Dalkeith. Edinburgh : Printed 
by Ruddiman and Company. Price Ss. 8vo. containing 
260 pages. . 

THE study of tlie Greek tongue, which had long b^en neg* 
lected, has of late begun to revive in this country. Glas- 
gow first showed the example ; and other places have not been 
slow to follow it. The only Grammgtr used for the teaching of 
Greek, is the late Professor Dunlop's : The accuracy and the 
conciseness of it are both very remarkable; but in teaching. a 
language to children, a more plain and familiar grammar was 
certainly wanting. Mr. Barclay, to whose merit as a sci|0(d« 
master we are glad to bear testimony, has thought it his duty 
to endeavour to supply this want. It is his practice to teach his 
pupils Greek at a much earlier period than is usual in other 
l^laces. The success of this method sufficiently appears i^ the 
progress several of his scholars have made, who frequently come 
from his school better Greek scholars than many of those who 
have been three years at an University. This Grammar, as 
the preface informs us, is composed upon the same plan with 
Mr. Ruddiman's Rudiments of the Latin Tongue : The desigpd 
of it is to instruct children ; the language of it ought therefore 
to be famihar to them, and the method such as they have fw- 
merly been, acquainted with. These circumstances, therefor^ 
that it is in English, and follows the method of Mr. RuddW 
man's Rudiments, are sufficient to give it the preference of any 
grammar for the instruction of children: and, in . proportioo 
as the Greek language becomes more a part of school-educa-* 
(ion, tWs Grammar will come more into use. 

[LOED R08LIN.] 
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Am* XL Decisions of the Court of Session, from the Ist of 
February f 1752, to the 9th of March, 1754; collected by 
Appointment of the Faculty of Advocates. Folio ; printed 
for Hamilton and Balfour, price 7s. containing 156 pages. 

THE collecting the decisions of the supreme Court witb 
fsuthfulness and perspicuity, is a matter of the greatest 
importance to tlie law of a country. The Faculty of Advo- 
cates has sqppointed four of its number for that duty, by whom 
this cdlection has been made. As it is a performance which 
cannot come into the hands of any but those who are in some 
measure qualified to judge of its merit, it would be imfuroper 
to.be very particular upon this article. In general, it appesurs 
to us, that the gentlemen have done honour to their appoint* 
ment, by the manner in which they have discharged the trust 
reposed in them. The most proper method of stating a deci* 
>$ion, seems to be, to relate the fact clearly, but concisely ; and 
to point out as nnich of the aigument as serves to shew the 
grounds of the determination, which may then be expressed 
with great brevity. 

Simple and self-evident as this method appears, it has not 
been always observed in former collections; and perhaps it 
may be difficult in some cases to adhere stricdy to it. Lord^ 
Dirleton and Durie, in their decisions, have mixed the argu* 
ment with the fact, and sometimes begun by stating the deter* 
mination. 

The method here mentioned has been very happily observed 
in the present collection ; and it were unjust not to take par* 
ticular notice of the correctness of language, and even ele- 
gance of stile, by which some decision^ are distinguishcid. 

It is the more ftgreeable to r^nark this, as it seems to be a 
vulgar error, that in law and physic, an author need only at- 
tend to the goodness of his matt^, and not to his manner of 
expression. 

As sever^ of the cases in this collection have been carried 
by appeal to the House of Lords, it is imagined the public 
Wl npt be displeased to learn, from time to time, their final 
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determmation. This must be licknowledged to exceed , the 
limits we have {NPescribed to ourselves. But, should it be 
thought useful, the excuse is obvious ; if otherwise, the fault 
may be corrected in the next number. 

In the ca^e of Captain John Gordon j^ainst His Majesty's 
Advocate, page 3, the decision of the Court of Session w^s 
revised by the House of Lords. 

The decision, in the case, Sir Kenneth M'Kenzie again^. 
John Stewart, Esq. page 37t was reversed also. 

In the case of WiUiam Doug^ ag^nst Mrs. Isobel Dou- 
glas, of Kirkness, page 14, the decision was affirmed. 

The decision, in th^ case. His Majesty's Advocate against 
the Rev. Mr. Robert Dick, page 104, was reversed. 

In the suit c^ the estate of Pitrichie, page 133, Major 
Forbes prevented, as well in the House of Lords as in the 
Court of Session, and upon the same point, the construction 
of a clause in the entml. 

The decision in the case of the Duke of Douglas against 
liockhart, page 140, was reversed. 

[LORD ROS LIN.] 



Art. XII. An Abridgment of the Ptiblic Statutes in Force 
and Use^ relative to Sct^land, from the Union in the 5th 
Year of Queen Anne to the ^th Year qf his present Mct^- 
je^jfy George IL inclusive; in tzm Volumes %vo. price 12s, 
Printed for Kincsdd and Donaldson. Vol. I. pontaining 44 
pages, and Vol. II. 438 pages. 

THE puUic is very mudi. indebted to iSae author of this per* 
formance. The number and bulk of the statutes. wasw so 
much increased, that an abri€^gn»nt of tfaem became iiidiq)en- 
sably necessary. The knowledge of acts of parliament can- 
not be confined to those alone who make the law th^ profes- 
sion, but must frequently be of impcnrtance to every man, and 
is ahnost of daily use . to country gentlemen, justices of peace, 
merchaatS| and trada^. To all those, this abrii^ment will 
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greatiy recommend itsdf, by the clearness of its method, and 
the exactness of its execution. The statutes are digested in an 
alphabetical order, under proper titles. In each title they are 
ranged according to the order of time, the substance of than 
is faitlifully excerpted, and always expressed in the statutory 
words, (Mily omitting the redundancies. 

It may also be proper to observe upon this article, That the 
Act 24 Geo. II. c. 44, § i. (I Justices of Peace) relating to 
complsdnts against Justices for malversation in their office, 
• which is said to extend to Scotland upon the authority of a 
decision of the Court of Session, has been since adjudged by 
the House of Lords not to extend to Scotiand. 

[LORD ROSLIN.] 



Art. XIII. A New and Easy Method of Cookery, treating, 
1st, of Gravies, Soups, Broths, S^x. 2dly, of Fish and their 
Sauces, S^x. 3dly, to pot and make Hams, 6^'c. Athly, of Pies, 
Pasties, S^c, 5thly, of Pickling and Preserving. 6thly, of 
made Wines, Distilling and Brewing, S^c. By Elizab^ETH 
Cleland, chiefly intended for the Benefit of the Young 
Ladies who attend her School* 8vo. contsuns ^l6 ps^cs. 
Published by W. Gbardon and C. Wright, price 38. 6dn 

THOUGH this book contains about 700 receipts, &c, yet if 
we compare it with other treatises that have been lately 
published on the same subject, it will appear to be litde more 
than a compend. But compendious though it be, we believe, 
it may contain as much instruction as is necessary to qualify 
an industrious student of tte art of cookery to dress: a very 
good dinner. We shall not attempt to give a particular ac- 
count or character of this performance ; for it treats of an art 
we are not well skilled in. *The best procrf (rf a pudding 
* (says the proverb) is the eating of it.' We leave it thereftMce 
to the reader, to take this practical method of judging.for him- 
self, concerning the merits of this work. 

We shall only observe, that as it seons to be chiefly de- 
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signed for the benefit of our fair country-women, it is therefore 
to be wished, that the receipts had been better digested, and 
more clearly expressed ; for in both these respects, it appears 
to us to be very deficient. But though Mrs. Elizabeth Cleland 
is far firom being a good author, we make no doubt of her being 
a most excellent cook ; and therefore though her scholars v^. 
jdappen to be at a loss to understand her writings, yet we 
hope they shall profit much, from seeing and attending to her. 
practice. 

[JARPINE.] 



Art. XIV. An Analysis of the Moral and ReUgious Serk- 
timentf contained in the fVritings of Sopho and David Hume, 
Esq. addressed to the Consideration of the Reverend and Ho- 
nourable Members of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland* Edinburgh, price 6d. 

THIS piece was published about the opening of the last 
General Assembly, with a view to engage the Church 
into a particular discussion of the opinions contained in the 
writings of two late authors. The method which the author 
of tlus Analysis follows, is, first to lay down certain proposi- 
tions which he affirms them to hold, and then to verify ^ese 
propositions by extracts from their books ; which extracts he 
professes to pve in their own words, and refers to the editioa 
and the page : diis method, he says, being such as these gen- 
tlemen themselves must allow to be the most fair and pandid. 
All that was to be required or. expected of him in prosecution, 
of this plan, was fidelity and exactness m his qudtations. 

In this, however, he is accused of havmg failed ; as appears 
from the following article. 
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Art. XV. Obsemations on a Pan^Uetf. entitled, An Analysis 
f^ the Moral and Religious Sentiments eofUained in the 
Writings rf Sopho and David Hume, Esq. fyc. Ed^nbui^h^ 
price Sd. 

npu£ design of tUs pamphlet is solely to examine^ Whether 
J* die writer of the Anafysi$ has not cione injusdce to the 
authors whom he would expose to censure^ by <iuotii^; their 
hocks unfairiy. This is the chai^ge brought against him : in 
support of which, it is allet^ed, that, in several instances, he 
has misrepresented the meaning of these authors by mangled 
quotations ; he has cited one part of a paragraph, and omitted 
another, which dedares or expliuns the meaning of the author, 
sometimes in ^rect contradiction to the propositicm which the 
writer of die Analysis ascribes to him ; and, in one or two in» 
stances, has cited passages as from these authors, andT^ened 
to the page, though neither the words nor the sense are to be 
found in the book which he cites. 



Art. XVI. Th^ Deist stretched on a Deathrhed, or a lively 
Portraiture of a dying Infidel. Edinburgh: Printed for 
. die Author, and sold by Yair and Fleeming, 1755. 8vo. 
, contains 31 pages. Price 6df. 

THIS is a most extraordinary performance. The hero of it 
is an infidel, * a humorous youth ;' as the author describes 
him, ' a youtji whose life was one successive scene of pleasantry 
''and' humour ; who laugh'd at revelaticHi, and called reli^on 

* priesttraft and grimace. A gay and spri^dy -freethinker. 
*^But yesterday (says he) this fine aid heedless youth revelCd 
' his usual round of gallantry and pleasure, dll sadated ^t length, 
' he stagger'd to bed devoid of strength i^nd reason.' We sup- 
pose the authcnr's meaning is, he went to bed very drunk. ' But 

* scarce were his torpid limbs stretch'd upon die bed, or his 

* languid eye-balls closed in peaceful slumbers,' i. e. he waa^ 
scarce fallen asleep, * when^death's relentless harbii^er accosted 
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< him, dispelled die liquori^ fumes, and quickly made him 

< sober. And distracted ever since/ adds tie * with guilt and 

* fear, he roars and bellows, conscious of his doom/ We be- 
lieve few erf" our readers ever heard of such a quick transiticHi 
from drunkenness to sobriety, and from infidelity to a firm belief 
of all die doctrines of religion. But he ^viU be the less sur- 
prised at this, and the many other gross absurdities tliatai^ to 
be found in this performance, when he considers the dedaraticm 
which the author makes in the introduction. ' I hope," says he, 
' this humble essay ' (a very humble essay indeed !) * cannot miss 
' bmng agreeable to you, as there is not one word in the reason^ 
^ ing waifj from be^nning to end of it.' To do him justice, 
we must observe, be has beai as good as his word. F<Mr the 
whole of this performance is such a rhapsody of bombast non- 
sense, such an absurd compilation of scmorous words, and 
pompous metaphors, extracted from play-books and Young's 
poems, &c. without meaning, taste, or judgment, that it seems 
to be a designed burlesque on the authors he has pillaged ; as 
will appear from the following abstracts. 

In p. 9, the reader will find the Infidel thus addressing him- 
self; ' Cannot thou try to terrify thyself out of existenee, or 

* give eternity the slip, by stealing out of being ?' This expe- 
riment being somewhat difficult, the next mcoursfe he betakes 
himself to, is to wish, * that his body were impaled upon a 

* burning spear, his head compress'd, his flesh pinched off by 

* piecemeal, till his heart were exposed to open view, and his 
*. whole carcase drench'd and broil'd in lakes of liquid fire, for 

* millions of ages, and God would then reduce him to nothing. 

* But ah ! my wishes are all in vain,' says he, ' my damnation 

* must be commensurate with my duration.' In anodier place 
he speaks of the ' malice of fiery fiends, belching out thunder- 
^ ing cataracts of burning sulphur, — of knotted whips of bum- 

* ing steel,— of woands sear'd with corroding fire amidst the 

* livid steaihs of sulphurebus stench, and sufibcating smc^e,' &c. 

But the author's talent in writing nonsense is no where so 
caaspicttou's as in the description he gives of what he calb the 
^ oonsumoiatiiig scen^' p.is, 27^ where we have first, 'tha 
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'bowds of the sun convulsed withfiary agonies, bursting 

* asunder; — then the moon . affirighted, assumes a bloody hue, 

< catches the flame, and makes haste to die/ After this, < O 
' what hideous crashes ! fiery comets bursting from their orbits^ 
'and spreading flames and terror; burning worlds dashing 

* upon each other, and vcmiiting expanded sheets c^ .fire, 
' through the regions of the air.' But what will suiprise the . 
reader most of all, is, that, in the midst of this confusion, 
while the * burning worlds are thus dashing and vomiting,' &C4 
he is called upon to see * the y&ry towering mountains, rechnii^ • 
' their lofiy summits, and widi irresistible impetuosity les^ii^- 

* firom thrir base.' > The author goes on to describe as parts of * 
the same scene, ' a throne, whose superb i^llars are supported 

* on the wir^s of cherubims, and a strong-lufiged angel, the 
' sound of whose trumpet makes the heavens to ring with awful 

* din, and hell to reverberate with the dreadful echo;' and 
concludes ail with the following group of ' thunders roarings 

< hghtnings flashing, the heavens blazing, the earth trembling, 

* cities flaming, mountains reding, angds flying, men crying, 

* devils howling, and all nature expiring !' 

We might likewise- have observed, that in order to enliven 
thi^ portraiture of nonsense, he has thought it necessary, in- 
many places, to make his hero utt^ downright blasphemy: 
but as the reader will have the misfortune to, meet with this 
author again in the following article, we shall say no more rf. 
him here. 



Art. XVII. Moderation without Mercy; or^ Animadversiom 
on the Conduct of the Reverend Presbytery of Edinburgh^ 
in their Proceedings against the Writer of a Pamphlet ^ en- 
titled j A Letter to the Author of the Ecclesiastical Charac^ > 
teristickSf hy the Author of the Letter, 8^c. Edinburgh : , 
Pripted for the, Author,, &c., 1755. Price 3d. containing. 
23 pages.. 

OIJB plan is to take some notice of every book or pamphlet, 
pul^shed in this country. . This we beg Icf^ to rernkkjeL ^ 
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our readers of, by way of apology for allowing this article a 
place in the Review. 

The author of this performance is one Andrew Moir, who 
was a student of divinity, and, at the same time, an imder- 
teacher of a country-school, 'till he was repelled the Univer- 
sity, and excommunicated by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
for writing and publishing a false and calumnioui pamphlet, 
which he entitied, A Letter to the Author, &c. 

Soon after this papeif of Animadvernom was publidied, be 
caused it to be advertised in the newspi^rs, that he was like- 
wise the author of the * Portraiture of the dying Infidel ;' by 
wlucb he has unhaj^ily forfeited tiie only merit he could claim 
on account of that performance, viz. the modesty of conceal- 
ing his name* 

We are almost ashamed to say, we have read this pamphlet^ 
'Tis such a low scurrilous libel, that even the most necessitous 
printer or bookseller must be at a loss to find a decoiit excuse 
for publishing it. And therefore we hope our readers wiSi exp- 
ense our giving any extract of such a tlUng as it is. We ^all 
only add^ that, in our opimon, both the University and Pres* 
byt^ did wrong, in taking so much notice of such a criminal ; 
for it was impossible for them to inffict a more sevafe sentence 
t^an that which he has lHt>ught upon himself, and fix>m which 
'^ not in their power to absolve him, viz. Universal contempt,, 
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Article I. Several Discourses preached at theTemple-Churchf 
fryTHOMASSHEELOCK, B.i.tate Master of the Temphynm^ 
Lord Bishop ef London. 2 vols. 8vo. Printed for J. Whis- 

^ ton and B. White at Boyle's Head; W. Owen at HomePs 
Head; and E. Baker atTunbridge, 1755, Price \\s. 

THE sermons published by flie tli vines of the Church of En- 
gland, are remarkable fer a epeeies of eloquence pecuhsr to 
^mselves. Among other nations, «ffl theomamento and figures 
of rhetoric are admitted into thedoquenceof the pulpit. Among 
the French even the boldest and most «ubKme flights of poe*- 
tiy "find a place in their sermons and funeral orations. The prac- 
tice of reading sermons, gave a dilbrent tirni to the Bnglbii ge- 
fAuS ; ai^ order, pef9p46uify, aaid simplicity, have become l^e cha^ 
^racteristicB of their compositions. Were me to cof»ider the dis- 
courses <^ the Bishop of London merely as pieces ^ elocpte^ee 
executed upon this plan, we would recommend them as finish- 
ed models in the kind : but tiiey deserve to be viewed in an- 
other and more useful light. They c?ontsdn admirable defences 
of die truth of religion, and powerful incitements to the practice 
of it. They rouse the virtue of Christians by proper motives, 
and put to silence the doubts and cavils of Infidels by most con- 
vincing arguments. And it must aflFord tiie fiiends of religion 
great pleasure to observe, fi-om the extraordinary sale of such a 
bo(^, that the spirit of the age, notwithstanding many sjmptoms 
of degeneracy, is still far fi-om being altogether irreligious. 

{BLAIR.] 
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Art. II. A Collection of Poems, in four Volumes^ by several 
Hands. Vol. 4. London. Printed by J. Hughs, for R. and 
. J. Dodsley, 1755. Ss. Qd. 

T]i^ ^p^ fc^-mer volumes of niiac^any^poems, puUishedlby 
Mr* Dod^y^ »m, already known to all penons of taati^. 
The care which bath heea t^ikan to admit notUng into thk eol^ 
l^tii$n, which Wft3 not recommended either by ite own merit, 
c»r by the name pf its author, hadirendeied the book much more 
valuable thai) aoy other of the same kind. Nor «pe they ^ 
scrapa and gleamngs of his former entertainment which are now 
set before the meader. Mr. Bod^ey has patiently wsdted ^11 
time ripened new productions, and with these he has filled avo- 
lume, winch ments finom the public the same favourable recep^' 
ticua with those which went before it 

The famous Elegy on a Country Church-yard^ and an. Hymn 
to Adversity by the same author, are the first poems in this vo- 
lume. Could our sufirage add any thing to die fame of so ex- 
cellent a writer, we might observe, that, in strength of poetic 
ip^jB^mtioPf io truth and tendeniesB of saitiment, in vigour and 
el^ance of ezpr^sfiioa, Mr. Gray is inferior to no poel in ^ 
English language. But in this part of the island, that g^ttle- 
maa's performances have met with such universai and deserved 
applause, that our testimony can neither make them to be better 
known^ nor more esteemed. Ooe defect in so ^ne a genius We 
we cftnnot help regretting: 

Sic raro scribit, ut toto non quater anno 
Membranam poscat. 

But with r^ard to authors whose naiws iMwl merit ate ^- 
ready known to the world, the brevity which we study i^ thid 
part of pur pl^i, will allow no fj^lher ren^arks. It may b^ of 
more use to point put the beauti^, apcj peculiar manper oi e/f^-f 
position, which dis^nguish 9Qp^ new performances piibUshp4i^ 
this volume. Among th^^je,^ tbp poems of j&^. Sheasto^^i P#Ft 
ticul^rly his j^astoral Ballad, hold the first place. Eloquence of 

E 2 
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expression; with tenderness and simpUdty of sentiment, are th# 
eharacteristicid beauties of pastoral poetry. According to thekr 
propensity towards one or other of diese> the modem writers of 
pastorak have run into two opposite extremes : Some laboming 
after elegance, have refined their compositions into conceit and 
insipidity; others, while they studied to pireserve simplicity, have 
d^enetatedinto rusticity and grossness^ Mr. Shenstone seems to 
have <fiscovered the happy medium, equally removed fix)m both 
these extremes. Sentiments the most innocent and tender he hath 
adomed with beauty and elegance of expresrion. He is at the 
same time ^ple without rusticity, and polished witiiout ai&c- 
tatioQ. 

Mr. Jago,in his two elegies, the Goldfinches and the Bhtck-r 
Inrds, discovers the spirit of poetry; which pleases botii on ac- 
count of its novelty and its elegance. Mr. Thomscm was the first 
who introduced the feathered tribe into any consideraltte place: 
in poetry^ uid 



-touch'd a theme 



Unknown to fame, the passion of the gtoves. 

Mr. Jago's subject is the same; but he views it in tf difierent 
light, and paints the distresses of that beautiful and helpless part 
of the creation in such cdours as produce every fine poetical ef- 
fect, and add an agreeable simplicity and innocence to the ten-* 
demess of elegiac verse* 

In the Tears of old May^daj/y an elegy occasioned by the late 
alteration in the stile, evety circumstance isr the creation of the 
poet's fancy. And both tiie personage he introduces, and the 
distress he bewails, are merely imaginary. But, among many 
proofs of the surprising and beautiful forms which an unpro- 
mising subject will assume in the hands of a man of ingenuity, 
this is one. By an happy choice of the incident, by the iUusion 
of poetic colouring, the author deceives his readers into tho6e 
sentiments which he would ndse; the. Tear* of old Mdy^y 
touch our hearts, and we wonder, when, for a distress so whim- 
sical, we fed. ourselves betrayed into a kind of rea| sorrow. 

In Britain^ it hath been thecomplsdnt for sometime, that the 
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spirit of poetry is visibly on t6e decline* We can at present 
boast of few poets who equal the fame and merit of Addison, 
Pope, S^ift, Congreve, Pamell, and several others in the age be- 
fore us. But whatever be the state of national genius, we may 
flatter ourselves from the performances in this collection, that 
die national taste still remains genuine and pure. The first poets 
in the English language possessed an astonishing vigour of ge- 
nius, but were defective in correctness of thought, in elegance of 
numbers and expression. By degrees, critical observation re- 
fined their sentiments, their language became chaste, and their 
numbers full and harmonious: But no sooner does taste arrive 
to this degree of perfection, than the symptoms of decay are 
ready to appear. Refinement becomes excessive; quaint con- 
ceits, pointed antithesis, unnatural metaphors, tlie glare of imagery, 
^nd die play of words, grows to be in vogue. That amiable 
simplicity, which is the chief ornament of composition, is de- 
spised and lost. By these steps did the Roman taste go to ruin : 
and the age of Nero followed soon after the age of Augustus. 
Such a period we hope to be still far distant fi-om Britain. The 
Authors we have mentioned, and several others of whom our 
plan would not allow us to take notice, are remarkable for the 
iitmost simplicity both of sentiment and expression. Their 
compositions are in the stile of the most perfect masters, and are 
ivorthy of a pure age. If therefore we must acknowledge our^ 
gdves to be inferior to the past generation in genius, we may 
fairly contend to be equal with them in taste. From this cir- 
cumstance we may draw presages of a very flattering nature. 
National genius may he dormant for a season j it may suspend 
for a litde, and intermit its force : but if once taste be corrupted 
arid iQst among any people, there is no instance of its reviving and 

^oui?shing in the same place. 

[ROBERTSQN.3 
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Art. ill. A Dictionary (^the English Language, by SAMUEL 
Johnson, A.M. Knapton, 2 vols, folio, 41. I5s. 

THE preset undertaking is very extensive. A dictionary 
of the English language, however useful, or rather neces- 
sary, has never been hitherto attempted with the least degree of 
success. To explain hard words and terms of art seems to have 
been the chief purpose of all the former compositions winch have 
borne the title of English dictionaries. Mr. Johnson has ex- 
tended his views much farther, and has made a very full collec- 
tion of all the difierent meanings of each English word, justified 
by examples from authors of good reputation. When we com- 
pare this book with other dictionaries, the merit of its author 
appears very extraordinary. iThose which in modern languages 
have gained the most esteem, are that of the French Academy, 
and that of the academy Delia Crusca. Both these were com- 
posed by a numerous society of learned men, and took up a 
longer time in the composition, than the life of a single person 
coidd well have alTorded. The dictionary of the Einglish lan- 
guage is the work of a single person, and composed in a period 
of time very inconsiderable, when compared with the extent of 
the work. The collectioii of words appears to be very accurate, 
and must be allowed to be very ample. Most words, we be- 
lieve, are to be found in the dictionary that ever were almost 
suspected to be English; but we caimot help wishing that the 
author had trusted less to the judgment of those who may con- 
sult him, and had oftener passed his own censure upon those 
words which are not of approved use, thb' sometimes to be met 
with in authors of no mean name. Where a work is admitted 
to be highly useful, and the execution of it entitled to pr^se ; the 
adding, that it might have been more useful, can scarcely, we 
hope, be deemed a censure of it. The merit of Mr. Johnson's 
dictionary is so great, that it cannot detract from it to take no- 
tice of some defects, the supplying which, would, in our judg- 
ment, add a considerable share of merit to that which it already 
pQSsessest Those defects ccoisiAt chi^y iq the plan, 'vvhich ap-. 
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pe&rs to us »ot t& be suffidently ^wlinaUc»l. The dii«N9it 
siguiGic^tiQna of a word are indeed coUected; but l^y are^ nd" 
dom digested into general classes, or ranged wnd«r the meaning 
which the word principally eatresses. And sufficient care has 
not been taken to distinguiih tibe words apfwa«ntly synpnjrmous. 
The only method of explaining what we intend, ia by inserting 
an article of two from Mr. Johns(», and by- opposing to them 
the same articles, digested in the manner w^ich we would have 
\vished him to have followed. 

BUT, conjunct, [bute, butan, Saxon.] 
1. Except. 

An emission of immateriate virtues we are a htde doubt&l 
to propound, it is so prodigious: but that it is so ccwastantly 
iavouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods! hut perjur'd Lycon? 
Who can inspire such storms of rage, but Lycon ? 
Where has my sword left one so black, but Lycon? 

Smith's Phadra and HippolUus. 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no objection 

biU the obscmity of several passages, by our ign(H*ance in facts 

and persons. Swifts 

C. Yet; nevertheless. It sometimes only enforces yef. 

Then let him speak, and any that shall stand vnthouti shall 

hear his voice plainly; but yet made extreme sharp and exile, 

like the voice of puppets : and yet the articulate sounds of the 

words will not be confounded. Bacon's Nat. Hist. No. 155. 

Our wants are many, and grievous to be borne, but quite 

of another kind. Sw^» 

3. The particle which introduces the minor of a syllogism; now. 

If there be a Uberty and possibility for a man to kill hiiji- 

self U>-day, then it is not absolutely necessary that he shaH live 

till to-morrow; bitt there is such a liberty, therefore no such 

necessity. Bramhall against Hobbes. 

God will one time or another make a diflference between the 

good ^d the evil. But there is litde or no (fifierence made in 
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: this woild: ther^M^ there must be another world, wherein 
idiis diffidence shall be made. fVatts's Logic, Iniroduct. 

4; Only; nothing more than. 

If my ofience be of mortal kind. 
That not my service, past or present sorrows, 
Can ransom me into his love again; 
But to know so, must be my h&ae&t* Skakesp. Othello. 

And but infirmity. 
Which waits upon worn times, hath something s^'d 
His wish'd ability, he had himself 
The lands and waters measured. Shah Winter's Tale. 

What nymph soe'er his voice but hears. 
Will be my rival, tho' she have but ears. Ben Jonson. 

No, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart, 
And I'm too noble but to give a part. Dryden. 

Did but men consider the true nption of God, he would ap- 
pear to be full of goodness. Tillotson. 
If we do but put virtue and vice in equal circumstances, the 
advantages of ease and pleasure will be found to be on the side 
of religion. Tillatson. 
The mischiefe or harms that come by play, inadvertency, or 
' ignorance, are not at all, or but very gently, to be taken notice 
of. Jjocke on Education. 
If a reader examines Horace's Art of Poetry, he will find but 
very few precepts in it, which he may not meet with in Ari- 
sto^e. Addison. Spectator. 
* Prepar'd I stand : he was but bom to try 

The lot of man, to sufier and to die. Pope's Odyssey. 

5: Than. 

The full moon wfts no sooner up, and shining in all its 
" brightnes?, but heprivfitely opened tiie gate of pamdise. 

Guardian, No. l67* 
6. But that; without this consequence that. 
Frosts that constrain the ground. 
Do seldom their usurping power withdraw, 
But ragbg floods pursue tiieir hasty haiid, Dryden. 
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^. Otherwise than that* 

■ it cannot be but nature hath some director, df infinite power, 
to guide her in all her ways. Hooker y b. i.'| 3. 

Who shall believe. 
But you misuse the reverence of your place? Shakesp. 

8. Not otherwise than. 

A genius so elevated knd unconfined as Mr. Cowley's, wa« 
hit necessary to make Pindar speak Engtish. Dryden* 

9. By any other means than. 

Out of that will I cause those of Cyprus to mutiny : whose 
qualification shall come into no true taste agjun, but hy trans- 
planting of Cassio. Shakesp^ Othello^ 

10. If it were not for this; if this vv^ere not. 

Believe me, 1 had rather have iost my purse 
Full of cruzades. And but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness. 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill-thinking. Shakespf Othello, 

1 here do give thee thet with all my heart. 
Which, but thou hast already, \vith all my heart 
I would keep from thee. Shakespf Othello, 

<i 1 . However ; howbeit. 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame ; 
But, to pursue the eAd for which I came. 
Unite your subjects first, then let us go. 
And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryden* 

12. It is used after no doubt, no question, and such words, and 
signifies the same with that. It sometimes is joined with that* 

They made no account, but that the navy should be abso- 
lutely master of the seas. Bacon's Wtir with Spain. 

I fancied to myself a kind of ease in the change of the pa- 
roxysm; never suspecting but that the humour would have 
wasted itself. Dry den. 

There is no question but the king of Spain will reform most 
of the abuses. Addisoriori Italy.. 

13. That This seems no proper sense in this place. 

It is not therefore impossible, but I may alter the tova^ 
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ptexion of my play, to restore myself into the good graceih <^ 
my fair critics. DrydenU A^frengxebe, Pnface. 

14. Otherwise than. 

I should sin 
To think bui nobly of my grandmother. Shake^ Tempest. 

15. Even; not longer ago than. 

Beroe b^t now I left; whom, pin'd with pain, 
|Ier age and anguish from these rites detain. Dtyden. 
It is evident, in the instance I gave but now, the consdous- 
nes9 went akmg. Locke. 

16. A particle by which the meamng of the foregoing senten^ 
is bounded or restrained. 

Thus fights Ulysses, thus his fame extends, 
A formidable man, but to his friends* Dryden. 

17. An objective particle; yet it may be objected. 

But yet, madam—! — 

I do not like but yet; it does allay 

The good precedence; fie upon 6m^ yet! 

3ut yet is as a jaylour, to Ining forth 

Some monstrous m^factor. Shak. Antom/ and Oleop* 

Must the heart then have been formed and constitutec^ be- 
fore the blood was in being? But here agiun, the substance 
of the heart itsdf is most cotainly made and nouridied by the 
blood, which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. 

BentL 

18. But for; without; had not this been. 

Rash i^an! f(H*bear, but for some unbelief, 
]yiy joy bad been as fetal as my grief. Waller^ 

Her head was bare, 
But ior her native ornament of hair. 
Which in a simple knot was t/d above. Dryden's Fables. 

When the fair boy recei v'd the gift of right. 
And, but for mischief, you had d/d for spight Dryderu 

BUT, an English particle which denotes oj^osition, aqd 
which, according to the difierent modifications of the gmer^ 
sense of oppo^tion, sometimes holds the jdace of an adverb. 
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sdmstiines of a prepositiooy sometimes of a conjtmctioni aiid 
fiometimes even of an interjection. It serves as a conjunction 
of four difierent species, as an adversitivey as an alternative, as a 
conductive, and as a transitive conjunction. In its original and 
most prop^ meaning, however, it seems to be an adversitive 
conjunction, in tiie sense in which it is synonymous widi 
However *y and in which it is expressed in Latin hy sed, in 
French by maiM. I should have done this, but was prevented: 
I should have done this; I was however prevented. The dif- 
ference betwixt these two particles seems to consist chiefly in 
this. That but must always stand at the beginning c^ the sen- 
tence whose opposition it marks to what went before; whereas 
iowever is introduced more gracefully after the beginning of the 
opposed sentence: and that the construction may oft^i be con- 
tinued, vvhen we make use of but; whereas, it must always be 
interrupted when we make use of however. 

The use of buty upon this account, seems often to mark a more 
precipitate keenness in denoting the opposition, than the use of 
Aoweper. If, in taUdng of a quarrd, a person should say, I should 
have made some apology fo^ my conduct, but was prevented by 
his insolenee ; he v^uld seem to express more passion and keeur 
ness than if he had said, I should have made scane apology for 
my conduct, I was however prevented by his insolence. 
2^ Bui is likewise an alternative coi^unction in the sense in 
which it is neariy synonymous with the English unless, and ex- 
€q^9 with the Latin nisi, and with the French sinon. 

The people are not to be satisfied, but by remitting them some 
of their taxes. 

Unless by remitting them, &c. 

Except by remitting them, &c. 

The first expressioh seems to mark more peculiariy the insuf- 
ficiency of every other means to pacify the people, but that which 
is proposed. The second seems to mark nKMre peculiarly, that 
-either this means must be employed, cm* the puUic disturbances 
\vill go on, and is therefore more alternative than the first. The 
Mid iQXprG6tiasi sei^ns lo tmik tiie aeme of one who out of all 
the fneanft thai <^ ^ pfopoced, dmses diaat wl^ch is mo^ eC- 
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fectual. When -we make use of unkUf we do not mark th^- we 
have considered of any other means besides diat ^diich is pro- 
posed. Whereas when we make use of but €xc except^ we shgw 
that we have consid^:^ of some other means. But marks a 
B^ative rejection of every other means, but those pn^poeed. 
Except a positive choice of the means proposed. C/iiidtmarics 
neither the one nor the othor; and merely denote&an alternative 
that either this must be done, or that will follow. 

3. But is likewise a conductive conjunction in the «enae in which 
it is nearly synonomous with the Latin quiaty with the French-^tte, 
and with the Engtish than or that^ when the first is preceded 
aiMl the otiisr followed by the particles of negation no or no^. 

The full moon was no sooner up, than he privatdy (^)ened the 
gate of paradise. 

But he privately opened, ^c. 

It cannot be doubted, that the king of Spain will. not rtpf(»xn 
most of the abuses. 

But the king of Spain will reform, ^c. 

Who diall believe, but you misuse the reverence of your place. 

That you do not misuse, S^c. 

It cannot be but nature hath some director, i^c. 

It cannot be that nature has not some director. 

4. But is Ukewise a transitive coi^unction in die sense in whic]^ 
4t is synonymous with the Latin «erf, and with the French or. 

All animals are mortal, but all men are animals, ^c 

5. But is likewise an adverb of quantity, and sigi^fies no mare 
tharij and is nearly synonymous with the Latin tafUum, and 
with the English only^ 

I saw no more than three plants. 

I saw btU three plants^ 

I saw three plants oniy. 

A geitius so elevated and uncopfined as Mr. Ck>wley^s was'ii# 
snore than necessary to make Pindar speak English. 

Was but necessary, 8fc. 

Was only necessary, S^. 

This last expression wi^t here, perhaps, be thought improper, 
because it might give occasion to ta ambiguilgr; and' miglit 
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neither isignify, that nothing less than such a genius was capable cf 
malcing Pindar speak English, or that nothing more was requi- 
site for tlus purpose. Saving this ambigCiity, the expression is, 
in every other respect, perfectly proper. 

I should sin to think but nobly of my grandmother. 

■ ^0 more than nobly, S^c. 

Onlt) noHy, !sc. 

Ulysses was formidable, but to his- friends. 

To his fiiends only. 

Did but men consider the true notion of God« 

Did mai only consider, ^c. 

Beroe but now I left. 

Beroe I left now only. 
6- But is also a preposition, in which use it is synonymous with 
except y and would be expressed in Latin by prater ^ in Frencli 
by hors. 

They are all dead but three. 

They are all dead except three. 

Who can it be, ye gods, but perjured Lycon r 

Except peijur'd LyCon, S^c. 
7' But is also used as an inteijection, tbo^ not frequently; as in 
this phrase. 

Good God, but she is handsome ! 

HUMOUR, n. s. [kumeur, French ; humors Latin.] 
1* Moisture. 

The aqueous humour of the^ye will not freeze ; which is vers' 

admirable, seeing it hath the perspicuity and fluidity of common 

water. Rm^ on the Creation* 

6. The different kind of moisture in man's body, reckoned by the 

old physicians to be phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy, 

which, as they predominated, were supposed to determine' tbe 

temper of mind. 

Believe not these suggestions, which proceed 
From anguish of the mind and humours black, 
That mingle with thy fancy. Milton's Agoniafes, 

p. General turn or temper of mind. • 

As there is no Aumof/r, to which impudent poverty cunnof 
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toake itself serviceable; sowere there enow of those of de$pemte 
amlHtion, who would build their houses upcm others ruii^. 

Sidney fh\n^ 
There came with her a young lord^ led hither with the kmrwur 
of youth, which ever tbinlcs that good whose goodness he aees 
not. Sidmey. 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, so he was 
a prince of a marveUous pleasant humomr: as he was going 
through Lusen by Greenwich, he asked what tpwn it was; they 
ssud Lusen. He a^ed, a good while after, what town is this we 
arenowin? They said still it was Lusen: siudtheking,! wilibe 
king of Lusen. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Examine how your humour is inclja'd. 
And which the ruling passion of your mind. Ros/mm* 

They, who were acquainted with lum, kpow bis Jmmour to be 
such, that he would never constrain himself. Dryd$H- 

In cases where it is necessary to make exam^es, it is thejUw- 
mour of the multitude to forget the orime, and to remember Ae 
punishment. Addison's Freeholder. 

Good humour only teaches channs to last. 
Still makes new conquests, and maintains iJie p^st. Pope^ 

4. Present disposition. 

It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humour for a warrant 
To break into the bl6od4K>use of life. Skuh* M* John. 

Another thought her nobler humour fed. Faitfa^, b. ii* 

Their humours ai!e not lx> be wcoi. 
But when they aue impos-d upon. Hudihrm^ p.iii. 

Tempt not his heavy hand ; 
But one submissive word wluch you let fall, 
Will make him in good humour with us all. Dryde^- 

5. Grotesque imag^ ; jocularity ; merrim^t. 

6. Diseased or morbid disposition. 

He was a man frank and generous ; when well, denied 
himself nothii^ that he had a mind to ,eat or dripk, which 
gave him a body full of humourSf and made hi« fits of the 
gout frequent and viol^at. Temple • 

7. Petulaxjce; p^evisbnesa. 
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Is my fiiend aB petfisctkm, all virtue and <lU<fret»eoi' Has 
he not hmumrs to be endured^ as weU as kindnesft to be eri- 
jo}^ i Sofuth*8 Sermons* 

8. A mck ; a practice. 

I like not ^ kumcur of lying : he hath ^wionged me in 
some humours : I should have borne the humour'd letfter to 
her. Siak. Merry Wives of fVutdsor. 

9' Caprice; whim; predconinaat inchnatiott. 

In private, men are more bokl in thdr own kumaurs; 
and in consort, taexi are xnore obnoxious to odier humours ; 
therefore it is good to take bodi. Bacon's Essays. 

HUMOUR, iiiMn ^ Ladn humor, in its oiiginal significa- 
tion, stands for moisture in general ; from whence it has been 
restrained to signify the moisture of animal bodies, .or tho^e 
ihiids which circulate through them. 

It is disdn^ished from moisture in general in this, that 
hufimurs properly express the fluicb of the body when in a yt^ 
tiated state; it would not be in^nroper to* say, that the fluids of 
such a person's body were full of humours* - 

The only fluids of the foody, whidi, in tiieir natural and 
•healtbfrd state, are called humonrsy are those in the eye ; we 
talk of the aquemis kumourf the crystalline humour, without 
menm)g any thing that is morbid or diseased : yet^ wheii we 
j»ay in general, that such a person has got a humour in his^ye^ 
we understand it in the usual sense of a vitiated fluid. 

As the temper of the mind is supposed to depend upon the 
<8itate of die fluids in the body, kumour has come to be syno- 
nymous with temper and disposition. 

A person's humoiH* however is difierent from bis disposition 
m diis, that humour aeems to be the disease of a dispoiiUen ; 
it would be proper to say that persons of « serious temper €»r 
<&poution of nund, waie subject to melandK>ly humours ; tlilit 
liiose of a delicate and tender disposition, were subject to 
f>ee\wh humours. 

Hmnour may be i^reeaUe, or disagreeable ; Init it is «tiU 
humour, something tliat h whimsical, capridous, .>and hot to 
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tedepcoded upoo: an iB-oatuiied nuunnaj have.filiof good 
tKHDOor, which teem to come iqpoa him acddeotanj, without 
•oy legud to the commoo mond cases of happiness or miseq^. 

A fit of chearfulness constitutes the iirtiole of good bianour j 
and a man who has many such fits, is a good-himouied man : 
yethemaynotbegoodnuituied; which is a character that sup- 
poses somednng more constant, equaUe, and umfonn, than 
what was requisite to constitute good humour. 

Humour is often made use (A to express die quality (£ die 
imagination which bears aconaderaUeresemUance to wit« 

Wit expresses somethii^ that b more des^ned, concerted, 
regular, and artificial ; humour, something that is more wild, 
loose, extravagant, and fiemtastical; something which coQies 
upon a man by fits, which he can neither c<Mnmand nor re* 
strain, and wUch is not perfiscdy conustent with true po- 
Uteness. Humour, it has been said, b often more diverdiq; 
than wit; yet a man of wit is as much above a man of hu- 
mour, as a gentleman is above a buflSx)n ; a buffixm however 
will often divert more than a gendeman. 

These instances may serve to exfdain the {dan of a Dic- 
tionary which suggested itself to us. It can impcnrt no lefiec- 
tion upon Mr. Jdmscm's Dictionary that the subject has been 
viewed in a SrSemoX. light by others ; and it is at least a matter 
of curiosity to consider the cUflferoit views in which it aj^piears. 
Any man who was about to compose a dictionary or radier a 
grammar of the English language, must acknowledge himself 
indebted to Mr. Johnstm for abrid^ng at least one half of his 
labour. All those who are imder any difficulty with respect lo 
a particular word or phrase, are in the same ^tuaticHd. The- 
dictionary i»^esents them a full xxdlection of examples; from 
whence inched th^ are left to deteimine, but by which the 
determination is rendered easy. In this x^ountry, the usefiibiess 
of it will be soon felt> as there is no .standard of conect lan% 
jguage in conversation; if our recommendati<m could in any 
degree indte to the peru8?il. of it, we woidd eamestiy recom- 
mend it to all those who are desiroue to improve and correct 



Adrkngu^g^ &eqmntfiy to ccfeasiih the^c^tiGiiarj* Its merit 
Inust be detmtiined b jr the fi^tbdiit nesort ^at is h»i to it. 
TUs is die most Unanijsg test of its rahie : criticisEOB'may be 
labe^ jj^V^^ju^m^ats iH-fixusKiM but if A work of this na- 
^^e be ns^uch in use^ it bfts reeejiyiftd the sanetion o{ the public 
approbatSon. [SjMlTBi/] 



Art, IV. Therm and 4'^>a$ip: or^ A Series of Diahgiie$ 
- and Letters upon the most important and inter^esting Sulh 
jjeets; in Three Volumes; by Saue» Harvey, -df. Af. 
ifiector jif Weston Favil, in Northamffon^hitj^ London } 

. Riyin^tons^ Price IQj^ 6(f, 

jT^flfiAT piety and goodnessofhciait, a. luxuriant fancy, and 
^^3" splendid style, characterisiEr thiy a^ithor: talents jusfly 
pc^uiar, and which can never fail of dretwing many admirers^ 
The principad subject of dris woit> U Ae imputed righteous* 
jtiess of Christ ; which Bfr. Harvey considering ^tib reason as 
one of the ftuidaipental doctrines of (^ristiaiiiiy, illustrates at 
great iei%th, and defends to good purpose by a variety of arr 
foments from scripture. Buj; as a good cause is in hazard x^ 
suflfering, when jested in aijty degree on a ^bie support;, we 
could have wished, that Mr. Harvey's zeal had not led bim tcy » 
pr^ss into the s^i^ce of his ^argument, almost ait the pasas^es 
both in the Old aod New Testam^t, wbjere any meedon oc- 
curs of tbie righteousness of God; wludi ca^not^ on every 
occasion, be understood, without spme videaee, to sigp^ the 
imputed righteousness of Christ Certain peculiar ways ol ' 
^^^^inHng, too, might be remarked in tius author, p^rticulariy 
in his sixteenth dialogue, where he expfedns- the nature of ^db^ . 
he adopts a sett of ofricipps wlucb have been genemlly ^oiv* 
denied by the best writers on jtbese subjects. In place of ^ • 
recdlved account of faith^ as a persuasion that Christ hns died 
fcr # such, as, embmcing the terms of the go^, have i^ 
.course to bim for. salvation ; he defines feitb to consist in a 
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^ feal penuaakm that Christ has died/or me^ and Adffiled bXL 

* righteousness in my stead.* The method of trying our fiudi, 
and of seeking peace and auurance by examuiing our hearts, 

^ and inquiring after the marics of regeneration and holiness in 
our lives, he disap^MOves, as serving to cherish doubts. ' Let 
' the marks (says he) be what you please, a love of the bre- 
. * thren, or a k)ve of all righteousness ; a change of heart, or 
^ an alteration of life ; these marks are sometiities not easily, 
' if at all, discernible/ Instead therrfore ' of poring on our 
' own hearts (as he terms it) to discover by inherent qualities 
^ our interest in Christ,' he eidiorts us to assert our title to it, 
by reasoning thus: ^Pardon is mine, grace is nune, Christ 
^ and all his spiritual bliessings are mine ; why i Because, I am 

* conscious of sanctifyii^ (^rations in my own breast i rather ; 

* Because all these privileges are consigned over to me in the 
' everlastiiqr gospel with unquestionable clearness and cer- 
' ttinty.* As this method of reasoning, we apprehend^ mil 
not be found so clear and satisfactoiy, nor so favouraUe to the 
interests of virtue, as the common method, which directs us 
to consider holiness as the only sure criterion and e^dence of 
jtrue faith, we would recommend to Mr. Harvey's admir^rs^ 
rather to imbibe and imitate the pious and benevolent spirit 
which runs through his work, than .to follow him implicitly in 
such particularities of opimon^ 

With theological reasomngs our author has mixed a great 
many agreeable views of nature. Every dialogue opens with 
a landscape; the reader travels as through enchanted scenes^ 
groves, harbours, gardens, terrasses, cascades, every where sur- 
round him. If the descriptions are often too diffiise and loose, 
and somet^es tedious through the uniformity of the scenes, 
the author's modesty has precluded any censure on this head ; 
bespeaking, in his preface, the reader's indulgence for what he 
calls his favourite foible. The bulk of his readers, we believe, 
ivill think no apology was needful for this part of his work^ 
As the flowry imajpnation of the author must generally please ; 
so the moral and religious improvement which he makes of aft ^ 
4he beauties of nature, certaiiily deserves the highest praise'.' ^ 
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Aad, to the honour of our autibc^s deseripfive gemus, we 
must obsarve that the view of the structure of the human body 
in tiie second vdume, and the sketch of natural ptiilosophy 
vfbich takes up a considerabte part of the third, are very ^ter- 
taming and beautiful. As every popular author creates imi- 
tators; and as authors of genius are more easily imitated in 
their faults than their beauties ; we shall conclude with admo- 
nblnng the imitators of Mr. Harve/s mamier, to beware of 
mistaking the tinsel of a glittering style for the native beauty of 
imagination^ or the froth of loose declamation for the manly 
spirit of eloquence. [ROBEETSON.} 



Art. v. The Cfsntaur not Fabulous. In Jive Letters to a Friend, 
onthelAfeinFcgue. London: Millar and Dodsley. Price 
5s.6d, 

€ npHE men of pleasure/ says the anonymous author in his 
-M. dedication to an anonymous lady, 'the licentious and 

* thfe profligate, are the subject of these tetters ; and in sudi, as 
' in the febled Ceiitaur, the brute runs away vnth the man : 

* (herisfore I call them Centaurs. And farther, I call them 

* Centaurs not fabulous, because by their scarce half-human 
« conduct and character, that enigmatical and purely ideal 
< figure of the antients is not unriddled only, but realized/ 
There are few readers of any taste but will easily discover to 
iriiom they are indebted for this work. The bold imagination 
and the brilliant style, the pointed turn and the austere morafity, 
aufficienUy distinguish the author of the Night Thdughts. The 
adinurers of these, will not be cBsappointed of entertwrnnent 
here. The same dark and melancholy views of human life, the 
aame contempt of gcuety and sunusement and of every tUng 
bdow immortality, the same strong and high colouring applied 
to embellish the sentiments, and oft to raise them beyond na- 
ture. Pleasure and infidelity are the two great objects of the 
author's satire and indignation. To reprove and to expose, 

more his talent, than to argue: and in so licentious an 
f 2 
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^«ti Jhe luh, k must heisiimni, oonnot ht appfied ivithio^ 
great leverity. The §a»4)( has ungioaitim firaqumtfy Wtnqnv 
him into irregular aallieg: yet still at 13 the 'extraMraganoe of 
genius wi spiiit; mad ftte chines Ibrou^ the smoioe,. Id idl 
j^ compoMtioDs of tlus author, a ^oertain wild and mc^^&xtac 
charaoler appears ; but ia ^ woik now befiase^us, diis pecu^ 
Maii^ ef manner m rendered mofe aensiUe, by a ^oteaopw 
alliance iriiidi heemkavomrs ^ fovmhekwat Abe dee|dy ^enous^ 
and lAe conne strain. Afier aanyigoave^expoBtutadoasy tra* 
fpcd. desoripticms, «Bd deatb-bed socaes ; we ju» pneaestod 
fnA a sort^ farce in what he calls the Ceatoar'a lestoraliiia 
to humanity : where, pursuing the allusion of Ins fabulous 
fifle, be d^cifbes Ms men of pleasure graduaHy ^teddi^ offihe 
quadrupede, that is, returning to virtue, under the form of on^ 
shedding a mane, another dropping a tidl ; the hoofe of some 
sprouting into fingers ; others crying out, Brotha-, to the first 
man they see; who starts at his new rdation, with ainde still 
atidang t^ ki% heeku This unsaasoaabfe and aukwwd 9^im- 
fanti79 wluch is ^)onti0ned thn^ugb sewscal psiges, di^gjixea 
iiie hovok; mUcb in other r^spBd?, like ^every jpnoductioi^ «oS 
this author, wants not ment^ Wevc we tQ pas9 a gfistx^c^- 
Sttseon the auilhor's m^mer of ^nwitingji '^ would be 4h]s; ^$ 
a more simple ^md it^usal a^le, 4io«jj^ il; dazzled ks9p Jfi^ 
wouid have pdeased Ipi^ger.; sx4 <hat g^n ri m^ ts^^yegsljtawftdly 
tbangll they imay s^ise the afiections at first, jet k^ep npt such 
jbold >Qf Ae nmi, m>f #iake ^uch lasting inqu'e^sion^ as tboa^ 
mbifb coiaoide w^ mn^ jreasooa^k and;^oderati^Views<<tf' 
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Article L The Hisk&nfi ^ CROfcsui^ Kin^ of i^y£(», •» 
Feur Farts ; eontaming^ Observation on the antknt Hotkm 
«jf Destm^f (m Dreams, wn the Origin and Credii of Oreules, 
and the Primiples upon whitk their Responses wert fended 
0glBunst amf jtttaek^^ Edinbiurgh: Piintod by litaoikUm, 
Balfour, and NeilV 17^- Pnee 2s. 6A 

CRCBSUS fcbg of Ly*a n a princie whotti: we never et- 
pected to hafve met wHhy a» lih* hero of a serfotis testorjy 
](ia0kiDd'seematlastto feeTthenecessify ofcontractSng'ii'aliher 
ifetnr erikrging' that period of lastory, wfutefe ought to be lite 
oiyeet of their inquiry and attention. If this scfttSment be julst, 
bow utifertonaite and how in^timed is ojxr authoi^d' lAttempty tb 
fecal ftom oldiviony the name and advei^res of at monard\' of 
s«ch (ffstant and dubidtrs famef He himself has been av^hsurb 
of ikis objection to his work; and it is btit just to hear what Wa 
ctto pfcsad in his own dtefence. * The enthusiastic prihcipies of 
^ ages so Ibng past, and the artificisd devices then used to woilc 

* upon the passions of men, may appeal^ to some, a subject; df 
<^ history not enough interesting in these timesv But, if ^ 
^ most essential part of knowledge, derived from history, be 

* that of mankind, i* surety cannot well be learned, whhout 

* tftofdughfy considering tiie various sentimentte andf o^miions 

* embraced by them*, in: efferent ages of die worid, Otir 
^ views of human nature must be partisd and confined, if 

* thejr be only directed to some of its late and present appear- 
^ aaces^ By carrying our tltou^tts^ Badt mto imti(mt times, we 
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* may see reason for abating much of the amazement or dislike 

* wUch is apt to arise in our minds, when we read the retigious 

* or political violences marked out in modem history/ 

If the reader shall sustain this apology for the subject, (which 
we by no means require him to do,) we can assure him, that he 
will find our authcn* neither destitute of skill in composition, 
nor a stranger to propriety and neatness of language^ He has 
treated his subject with abundance of ei^dition, and, by Ins 
manner of relating it, renders an odd tale somewhat tolerable. 

We cannot however imagine our readers to be so much in- 
terested in the Lydian monarch, as to make it necessary for us 
to enter* into any detail of his actions. We approve of our 
author's choice of Herodotus rather than Xenophon for his 
guide. The latter ascribes tp the persons he introduces, parti- 
cularly to Cyrus and his Persians, such cultivated virtue, and 
such polished manners, as were worthy of the Socratic school. 
The former draws them fierce, impetuoud, and cruel, like what 
men reaUy were in the eariy and uncivihzed ages of the world. 
But, at the same time, our authorV history has derived, firom 
Herodotus, .an sdr and character which will appear uncouth to 
a modem reader : oracles, dreams, prodigies, miraculous interp 
positions of the gods, and no less miraculous instance^ of cre- 
dulity and folly among men, are the objects perpetually before 
him. The rage of reading novels, which has spread so wcMai- 
derfuUy over Britain, may perhaps have accustomed the public 
ear to such improbabilities. To all true lovers of the marve- 
lous, we therefore recommend our author's hero. His ad- 
ventures, though related in a better style, are as far removed 
fix)m tmth, and very near as much connected with instruction, 
as most of those which of late years have been so diligentiy 
studied by a great part of the nation. 

We conclude this article, wdtii an admonition to the author. 
In any fiiture performance, we advise him either to venture into 
the region of pure fiction, or to confine himself vvithin the prer 
cincts of real history. In the former, by his talents for com- 
position, he may become an agreeable writer ; in the latter, his 
industry may render him an instmctive one. 

[ROBEETSON.] 
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Abt. II. An Enquiry after Philosophif and Theology; tending 
to shew when and whence Mankind came at the Knowledge 
^ these two impoHant Points. Edinburgh: Printed by 
Sands, Donaldson, Murray and Cochran ; sold by A. Kiiv- 
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O YSTEM J of philosophy rise and fall without detriment to 
^ mankind. Errors are detected; and the experiments and 
reasonings of one age improve on another. Human ingenuity 
is in the mean time usefutty employed ; and philosophers chfler, 
without disturbing the peace of society. This is the case, 80 
long as reason and philosophy are the only instruments em- 
ployed. But when theology is brought into the question ; when 
philosophical systems are set forth to the world as derived im- 
mediately from those sacred books, which are the rule of our 
fuih ; the controversy becomes more delicate and important. 
Articles of Butii are then connected with principles of philosophy. 
Such a connection ought never to be formed, without the clearest 
evid^ce, lest, if conjecture^ be rasMy hazarded, and an at- 
tempt }fe made to found chimerical speculations on revdation. 
It shall tend rather to discredit religion, than to advance philo- 
scqphy. This reflection, which is ahundantiy obvious, deserved 
to Jiave been weighed with care by the writers on the Hutchin- 
sonian scheme, before they proceeded to attack the Newtonian^ 
philosophy, and to erect a new systan of natural knowledge on 
the writings of the Old Testament Of tiiis sect of philosophers 
is the author now bc^re us. He is anonymous, and to us un- 
known. But as he appears to be a man of letters, and welt ac» 
quainted with the subject of wluch he writes, our readers may 
perhaps expect from us, on tiiis occasion, some account of the 
'genius and strsun of a plulosophy which has of late made so 
much ribise in the world. 

According to this author, the Scriptures were intended to 
instruct mankind in natural philosophy, no less tiian in die great 
points of faith and obedience. So much was this the scope of 
the divine Sfnrit, that, as he tdls us, the passages in Scripture 
which treat of or relate to plulosopUcal subjects, make one half 
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or near two-thirds of the Bible, In his introductipo, he severely 
censuses llie vanity of ipbdem philosc^ers, for imaginit^ tbat 
they have discovered so much of the true system of the universe, 
which mankind had nev^r before diseovecied^ He tt^nkt it^abv 
fiurd to suppose, that ibr so many ages reason shoulcl bi.ve beea 
racked and tortured in vain, in the investigation of these truths ; 
and that, after five thousand years^ reason shoidd stumble on 
thiQm as by chance ; since the enquirers of ail a^ had the same 
powers and faculties, the same light of nature to assist themy aod^ 
many of them spared no tim^ pr pains to complete their en-* 
cpiiiries. Is it not strange that^it should never Ijiave occ^rred to 
omr author, as ^ Hmdi more surprising pkanemenmj that the 
intention of the divine Spirit to instruct mankind in natural 
pl^losophy, by means of the boc^ of the Old Testament, ahouki 
}i^ve so long remained aa entire siecret to Jews and Christsans,^ 
to, Fathers and X)octor8, tp all who ioc^yed those sacred kx^ 
clets \ till the great &lr. Hutchinson arose, and^throu^ his senigf 
matical ^ass (to use oof author's phrase), discovered » n^w 
worid, unto which nw^rtal eye could never before ]penetrate .^ 

As Sir Isaac Newton Is considered as tiie most fohnidabW 
rival of this new philosoj^y, our author censure* him with 
mjich severity. His boasted discoveries, we are told, amount * 
to nothing; wbyf Because he has only disQOvered certain opiri' 
radons or actions in the system of nature, without discoveri^ 
the agents^ efifects, v«4tbout being able to assign the causes. 
To have shown th^t gravitation or attraction is an universal law 
in the material system, is^ in our author's judgment^ no imv 
provement in philosophy; so long a^ the principle, or cause of 
attraction, remains unknown. Sir Isaac's laws of moticoi sm 
but "wciirds ; an entire mistake of ^ effects for the cause ; * be^ 
^ cause (say* he) the laws of motic«^ are those causes, powers 

* or agents which move and cany bodies, or by which tb^ s^^ 
^ moved and carried^ What tb^e are, is the tfiing j^n questioi;i. 
^ The present philosophy picks ^x^ a few Itppearances, auft 

* would xun them upon v^ for the laws or causes of {pot^G^.'' 
With wba^t success cpr autbpr ^eavours to extesid o*»r baow^ 
ledge iir<>m jefi^te tgt (pftuse^ s)^ hq^ an4 bj bf? *W¥P* BiO: 
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sure no on^ who ever Idolied into l^ir Isaac Ncwtori^s writing^ 
with Ae least degree of candor, can mistake what he means by 
the laws of motion, or hnagirie^ that, in laying down these, he 
pretaided to assign Ae causes of modon. By laws, he means 
no more than the regular eslat)tished course of things; whether 
owing to the immediate agency of the Supreme Being, or to any 
intermediate principles or causes, his modesty, which was as* 
great as hid learning, forbade him to determine. 

But ignorance and futility is not the only charge brougfe^ 
against Sir Isaac^s philosophy. Our author represents him as 
eontriving his system, with a view to corrupt the faith and sub- 
Vert the doctrine of the? Trimty ; crafUly to impose on mankind 
the actions in nature, in place of the agents, to overthrow the 
inspired accounts of the creation j in short, to pave the wa^ 
for all irreligion and atheism; in which (says he) he acts neitheif 
the man, the philosopher, nor the christian. Yet this same Sfr 
Isaac Newton^ when our author finds it for his piirpose to adopt 
any of his discoveries, or to use any of his reasonings, is a greaj; 
man/ and a very great man, with whotti he is happy to coincide. . 

To give oiiir reader a distinct idea of the Hutchinsonian phi- 
losqfphy were no easy task; for" surely it is not the province of 
distinct ide^. However, we shall attempt to gratify his curioj- 
sity, as far as we can, concemii^ a system which pretends to 
be derived from the sacred writings, and to assign the causes of 
siil the grand operations in nature^ 

According to this system, then, there is an unwerssl plenum. 
iTie air is the great agent that performs the operation of nature, 
under the threefold form of fire, light and spirit. The airj 
nearest to the suri, the central fire, are rare and pure : those to^ 
wards the circumfference of the system more thick and dense^. 
The purer and more etherial part, wheii in motion, is called 
light i the more dense is called spirit. From the centre to th^ 
circiunference of the system there is a perpetual circulation of 
air, melted by the fire into fight, flowing out fi-om the sun ; an^ 
jof more dense air or spirit retiuming from the circumference t9 
the sun, and then changing its condition inV> fight. The 
matter of the heavens wa» first put into this action of iut 
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■ yhi'if inei/; by the fclun i rj i cui cra U o m of E^ wad wfini, 
Aatis of pofcrand denser air, is tfaor iax «xl ic^ux to> sad 
kom the ceotre and liiumifa epce. Bj dis one sopfe pn>> 
cea^ the machme perioniis aO die cecono m kal ope ra tin ro of 
•stare: die groMcr air or apint bang pceaaed m finom dsedr- 
c uwfcjfiMj e oif die ajstem among die &Kr edier or figbt about 
Aeaooy aodbydiatmeaiisezpaiKfiiigit; and die &ier ether or 
igbt bcii^ pieised out among die gniaaer parts m its waj to- 
waids the drcumfiareoce, and by that means expanding diese: 
and dua action and feaction is mutual and reciprocal^ eqo^ 
andoontnuy. 

Tbe manner in friiicfa these agents move die earth, in its an- 
mmI ooone and <fionial rotation, we dmse to g|ve in die an- 
thorns own words; both diatwemajdo no iqustice to fab ar- 
gument and diat we may give our reader a ydmen of the 
atyk and manner of these philosophen. 

^Tbe bocfyorq^ieieof tbeearthintercqitsacohunnoffi^it 
^ and darimess: and by that intsreeption puts each into a con- 

* cfidon diflSsrent from the rest of the vr or firmament where 
^ the eardi is not; for it therrby £vides the fig|it fix»n the 

* darkness, or, to use die more emj^iadcal Hebrew jdvase, 

* ^pinnfaS'yWinf^ beiween ike lighi ami bdmum tie darh- 

* ne$$f taking from one and giving to the other, wUch before dua 
'mterruptite were mixed each with the other: andtheli^tthai»- 
' by becomes more aptated and active, and the spirit more com- 

* pressed and ready to rush with greater force into the lif^t 
^ where it b thinnest, or in the greatest agitation. And as die 
' body of the earth is so large, solid and ttuck, as to reast and 

* reflect perhaps as much or more light dian what pervades it^ 
' and has a surface so broad, that the spirit on each side cannot 
' break in, tbe force or action of each will be increased and thdr 

* condition altered from what it is in die other parts of the firma- 
^ ment Tbe parts of light which do not pervade or enter the 
' pores of the earth will be reverberated, and put into that de- 

* gree of agitation or bustle which we call day; which foima 
^ vbat Mr* Hutchin^oa calk a cap of light, which wiU be 
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^ deepest in the nudcfle and thinnest at each edge. Now, the 

* ^irit can only push into the light at one of the edges of the 
^ cap of li^ty because it cannot pervade or pass through the 
^ body of the earth: and as the earth's motion is from west to 

r ' east, this shows that the force or impulse of the spirit is exerted 
^ at the western or evening edge. There are therefore two forces 
^or impulses, as I conceive, of the matter concerned in the 

^ ^ diurnal and annual motion of the earth, or in its rotation, round 

* its axis and its progression round the sun ; or, if you please, 
. ^ th6 impulse of the spirit is exerted in two different directions ; 

' the grains of the spirit, in their descent to the sun from the 
' circumference, turn, or are sucked in by the light at the even* 

* ing edge of the line which divides light and darkness at the cap 
/ of li^t, and thereby pull the western edge from the sun and 
. * turn the eastern edge towards the sun ; and so roll the earth 
. ^ round from west to east, and give a rotation round its axis, 

^ while the spirit at the evening side of the earth pushes in a 
'lateral direction parallel to the circle which divides the en- 

.^ lightned hemisphere from the dark one, and in the direction of 
^ the plane which divides light and darkness, and so impellsit 

. * forward in that plane, and gives it a' progressive motion.' 

^ If the reader shall now enquire, as he wiU veiy naturally do, 

; where is the foundation of all this wonderftil system, (which 
seems to resemble the vortices of Descartes more than any other 
system that ever was hatched by human fancy) our answer is at 

. band* It is cleariy founded, says our author, in the words of 
Solomon, ECCLES. i. 4. One generation pasieth avDO^, and ar^ 
i^her generation comet h, but the earth abideth for ever. The 

. sunaho ari^eth and the mngoeth down, and hasteth to his place 
where he arose. The wind goeth towards the south, and turneth 
mbout into the north: it whirleth about continually; and the 
mind retumeth.agcm according to its circuit* But^ lest the read* 
er who is not initiated^ should be unable to discover the pro- 

^ found secrets.c^ the Hutchinsonian philosophy from our common 
translation of this passage, we shall also give him our author's 
trtuasUttion; and if he can find them there, we congratulate him 
on the discovery^ and shall leavebim to impcove it IVT Gene- 
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ration *prt comes on. im and generation fO gae$ offt 'f iM H 
but the earth DTW? to theend JVtfSSt enduref. C&WI VtsHS 
For which purpose the solar light springs up^ tJOWTf Wit and tie 
solar light goes off; IDIj^D 7MTf and at (or into) its place (or 
station) r^WO dravoing in the spirit dt> MTf rffit springir^up 
thencej (or giving roay to what is sucked in, rvt. to the spirit); 
*p*in coming on Ci"1'^T7M to the souths 31101 and dreurtir^ 
round pD2 vM ^o ^A^ north; p;^ 33TO dratititig in a circuity 
(or goiwg 1^5 round), HITn ^JTTT ^Ae ^/wry-f /# snceessiveiy c&ni' 
ing on, VrQ'HD 73?1 and upon (or in) »fis (the light's) drcuiir 
trnn 10 ^he spirit reverts. 

Next to Scripture, the aulfaor Trfioito A» enqmrer rfter jAl- 
fosophy and theology builds the most upon (trfjo would iMbic k !) 
^ Lucretius. Of Ot^Vf s authority too be avails htnmeSL Bdt 
Lucretius is so express on certain points that, were an HutcMn-*' 
sonian to write in Latin, our author says, he couM scarcely ci-^ 
press bis sentiments more fully. This circumstance, oner trmild 
think. Height teach these writers a little more candor m th^ Way 
of treating others on the head of refigion. Since, had the au^ 
ihority of so noted an atheist as Lucretius been employed bytiienr 
antagonists against them, everyone must see what sort of insnrtia< 
tions it would halve led them to throw out. The fondness of tm 
iypotliesis blinds^ men strangely. They object to the Newtonhfe 
philosophy as 116^ small crime, tfiat it seems to ^thdraw fte 
world froih the immediate infltiehce of Jehovah ;: and represents 
the operations of nature as performed by means of qualities* &»- 
pressed on ma^» Yet these very men have given us a sy stem ' 
which represents the world ^s pure mechanism; and reititjt^s 
the divine agency much further from view. They escribe t*-» 
deed to thfe Deity the first impulse or cause of motion ; and dW 
»ot Sir Isaac Newton expressly do the same f Nothing tJort tks 
most g?-oss partialHty aaid prejudice, eorfd ha?re madte- them tiac. 
Ih^t philosopher with' frref^ion; who is so cmmentiy dfefia-- 
guished in all his wii tings fof his regard both to nafturalrefigJWi,: 
pad to the cause of revelation^ ' 

Having given a^ speciiwen of the stra&i <rf this piabsoffef, it 



wkfa it Theaaeand de^gnofpl^oiopl^, oUT ittttb^ tella Ii9| if 
^:to€Ecbibh ideas of 'wfaat we could ooi odiarways <;oRie ^ vk« 
^<be mode of exitfeence and manner of acting of die p^r30D|$'ii)i 
^^ J€iu>T«h; wiiick wiU pnMne to deiaooilrttipp the fuodana^^it^ 
•< point of christbnity, I mean, the Tiinity; of wh^cb philo^Q* 
'^ fitesiiave «o oft^ called xxjpan us Cor ide»s, and of wjakb tb^; 
^ liaTe «o iadiistriouslj laboijHred to destroy Uie evidene^e^ by 
^^amptjiiag t^ heavens of tbat flukl whidi is )Jb# gla$s that i^ew 
^ j^ects it to \xs/ The ceader wiU probaUy be fft^zded Iq coin? 
|mtbeod vAmt this points at, tail be is kt into the secnet, Tha^ 
fine^ligbt aod spirit^ tiie d»ee great agents in the material uhh- 
iene,aret;r^6s aad pfoofsof the Tnoki^. Oku* author's ^o^xkoe 
i^lhsetiattturai tbings are mmuiaormiK ms^ of things spiritiial 
and ^bmsible; tbat if di^ Im images of Ihem, they must have 
tMn framed lfyiGk>d <|ke CueaHor ffx this end and design^ and 
Aat, ^i^ee vf% find in ^Scnptuw ^Sod and spiritual diings vopnotr 
■» Mt id «nder ^ ideas «^ uawes of visiUc thb^^ tkis is a ^ 
i toww iiB tra^otty 4b«t<Gk)4 framed them to repvetent himself, and 
nvlMt lie praiMnded ^»-mmiA of Inmself and his ways to man* 
lnnd« J^ycjoeding on ^s pkuiy the author d^scoveFs^c^, ^a| 
,^IIeAirew<^iv|9Pd<wfaich6ignifi» bereit 

jimeMe«rf^30f of « fluidity of penons in the Oodhe^ ii4Mi 
kit4ammenf «kiftjSre is a meta^^ior cr type sometimes used 4a 
Kop t uuDn t Ibe fegt person in tbe Trim^; 4is when it w said, Hk 
0^eri$ fo0¥ed out as^; iksM, that Ugbt is a motaf^ier rtff 
«oiM»oiily used to describe die second person of the Trini^ 4 
#^, foar iastioice, is called a Hgbtft^ ligftUn^he getUihs; and 
Jh^lv^ that spirit is the name generally given to the third person 
itf W^ Trinity. From these prenuaes the author dmws several 
wndk^n&ni& eoti/oerm^ the Trinily ; aoad from theproperdes and 
;a«ti«ms of fife, light and spiiit, as e&isdng in the heaveqs, eoU 
iects tbe persovkality, die properties and manner of existence ol^ 
die ¥'ather, the Son and Holy 1S(»rit. By and by the Ckerubkit 
jmidjlaming sword e^ibited to our ^t parents at tiieir exp«A^ 
stem from Paradise, aa^ found to be ^pes significant of higk 
Qiy^rtes mlatung to ^ TJnfiiijy the covenant of Grace, and 
t^e whole dispensation pf the dOk^^pet Having pnoe apffietf 
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Mr. Hutchimon^s hiero^yphical key (to use the autbor's 
expression), discoveries open eveiy where in such abundance, 
that at last he roundly asserts the Trinity, the incamation, the 
whole conduct and mystery of the covenant of Grace, to be much^ 
more fiilly revealed in the Old Testament, than in the New ; 
nay, that, to search for these doctrines in the New Testament, 
is a fhutless enquiry; it is to search for them where they arer 
not, and to overlook them vdiere they really are, that is, in die 
books of the Old Testament 

Nothing can be unagined more vague and unsatisfactoiy ti^aa 
such reasonings as these from supposed types. Ncnr, as it iqp- 
pears to us, could a omcealed adversmry of rdig^on have devised 
any more eflfectual way of throvnng all its doctrines loosei^ and 
caning a door to every wild imagination. Types can never be 
a prcxrfof any truth, or doctrine, or fact, unless when the sacred 
writers have expresriy told us that one thing was designed to 
typify or represent anc^her. Evan then the greatest circum» 
spection must be used, not to cany our reascHiings andconclu* 
fbns beyond the precise points to which the typical resemblance 
k confined. But, to invent types at pleasure, or at best to 
squeeze them from some allusions and metaj^ors found in Scrip-^ 
ture; and from such types to form conclusions concerning tlbe 
an^btype,.or tlung supposed to be typified, is a most dangeroui 
and unjustifiable method of reasoning, if it deserves the titam 
of reascming at all. It is in truth the art of making any thin^ 
Out of any thing, and ^ves full scope to the most .unbounded 
range of fiamcy, in subjects where, above all others, fency should 
be most restrained. 

Afrsud of having already tired our readers, we avoid canyii^ 
them £Euth^ into thorny detiuls of the p^lezed and bewildered 
tiieology of this author. Those who are fond of surprising a)» 
iegories, apd of mysteries drawn from Hebrew words and dm* 
vations, will here find abundance of that sort; and to such as 
^use to maMe an excursicm bom the territories of plain reason 
and sensie, to the airy unsubstantial r^ons of emblems, hiero-f 
l^yphics and aeniginas, we most heartily recommend the t^&f 
ef the Hutdunscmian plulosophy. 
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Art. III. A large new Catalogue of the Bishops of the 
several Sees within the Kingdom of Scotland, down to the 
Year 1688, instructed by proper and authetUic F'ouchen: 
together with some other Things, necessary to the better 
Knowledge of the Ecclesiastical State of this Kingdom in 
former Times; as also a brief Preface concerning the first 
Planting of Christianity in Scotland, and the State of that 
Church in the earlier Ages. EtUnburgh: Printed by T. and 
W, Ruddimans, 1755 ; 3l6 pages 4to. Price, stitched, 6^ 

THE industry of this author, and his great knoi/vledge in die 
antiquities of his country, are already wdl known to the 
|Hiblic by the History of the Affairs of Church and State in <Sicof- 
land* The same labour and accuracy appear in this work^ but 
aie ap{died to a subject much less interesting. Archbishop 
Spotiswpode, in the second book of his History, has attempted 
to give a catalogue of bishops in the diflferent sees in Scotland* 
But that prelate having taken for his guide the antient writers of 
.chronicles, whose accounts are oft^i imperfect and inaccurate^ 
kas be^ guUty of many (Hmsnons, and conumtted considerable 
ioistakes* Our. author has not been siUisfied with such incon^*^ 
pleat and dubious evidence. He has consulted those records of 
^oceses and monastries which ivere saved Scorn the havoc of 
Ibe Reformation; he has examined the papers belonging to maiqr 
•f the most antient families in the kingdom ; he has searched the 
charters and registers to be found either in public repositories, 
or in the custody of private persons ; and, by the aid of all these, 
k^ has been enabled to settie the coxier of succession in the di& 
isrent sees, and the dates of the consecration, translation, and 
deatii of bbhops, with great accuracy. 

The labour employed in executing tins plan is incredibie. 
Scarce a bishop has subscribed as a witness to a chatter^ for 60O 
years past, but our autiior has traced him and made it public^ 
Those who ccMasider an umnlOTupted line (^bidiops down fron^ 
the apostolic age, to be essential to the valiidity of onlinatioir/iniiy' 
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reckon aOtlus industry well bestow^ They mty be pleased peiv 
haps to find that Foudoc^cAd was the sec(»id,and Macdwsmy M(^ 
HUanderU tbe dj^th lushop of St. Andi^Vs, They may esteem 
it a eUscoveiy of importance^ that ia the year 1 1.^5 or U^JlIie 
j^iitial letter .of the l^riiop of Brechin's xmog w^ T; and thiytut 
1424 Donin^s G ;wt in the same see. The generality of our 
readers we are persuaded will rsc^ve but little entertaii^n^ or 
instruction from all this eruditi(», ^nd may be a{^ to r^ it 
«nong the deciles m/^ vA the Uibor i^tiarum of Martiat 

It is to be i:egretted that our Mithor did not embellish a: sub» 
ject which in itspwp nati^re is so dry and unentertaining, mdi 
some of those anecdotes which his great knowledge in Scotch 
iMStory could have easily supfdied* Hiepse occur Imt fiew duw* 
,#ftbi«kind worthy of any ivMice. '{- 

- l%e>*s^is an original letter oFEoM the ^Hahop of Edttw 
bur^. No sooner were the Scolcb Bid»ps infonnad that dia 
Prince of Orange had landed in England, than they «pfiointei| 
two of ti(ieir number to rq>{ur to Courts wkh fresh deelaiatioDa 
.ilf tbeir fid^fy to James Ihi Roao was one of these; fant hei* 
lore his arriyal in {lonffcn, James had retired int&Fianoei aad^ 
4900 aiter» the Comrcntion settle^ Uia crown on thePrinoe ami 
IMntess of Orange. King WiUiam (accordiag to his acfiQUfit|i 
soon became sensible diat Epiacopaqr was the form of goveniii^ 
a»ent most.acceptaUe to the nobili^ and geoiiy c^ fka^^amAl 
Wdeapfessedaa hichnatioo to maintain jhaehugch at th^ tamaii 
establiflked, od conditian ^ Rpiacjcqpri ekrgy woidd bxtttatii 
tbolr bretl»t^n in En^and, l^ acknowiedgmg hts^ n^ to tha» 
Qromi, and sUtoutting to his goveromeDt. Ross with giaal; 
boldness dedared bis own resobi^^, not to save the church oi^ 
thesQ lerms, and in&nated that the eeatament of faia b m ihr a te 
WQ^ld be altogether agreeable to Ub. Dahe Haonltea^ oo taHf 
|iif ajesty's authority, made ihe same propoiuds to some othei»^e( 
^ Scotch preieAM, immI found diem aquatty inftmble. And 
to idsi^y if we m^babawe tfaeBttbop, is eiwipgtbs establishsMiir 
.of I^byiery i« Soptiand, Tbe eandaot itf ^Soeit(^ pfdbMr 
at this juncture does hoMur to^tiiak^ ixttq^ty, htititfcthe aaiif^ 
l^ia^ aiMa a «trpD|; proef of wiiai has fc^ 
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iti Scotiandy Episcopacy ik rathfer th0 badge of a political fac- 
ficBti, than the distinctioiibf a religioiis sect. 

To the catalogue of the bishops of Aberdeen is subjoined a 
^iaper containing an im^ntary of the silver plate, &c* belonging 
fe'fte cathedral, and delivered by the LiUbop in the year 1559 
to several persons j i\bo foiuid t^urety far their reBtoriui^ it again 
tQ the church. The terror occasioned by the violent proceedings 
of the Reformers, seems to liuve pnt the bishof) u[jon this ex- 
pedient for its preseriaiion. 'Hie weight of each piece of plate 
is mentioned; and, if we make allowance for the diflereiit value 
of silver at that time, ^vlficli was at lekst 7 to 1, the bullion be- 
lon^ng to the cathedral, wilhonl iiiclucling the price of work- 
manshipy will amount to 5,7^h^/- sterling ; a coiisiclerable sum 
in a' nation wheit riclifs and tlie sources whence they are'de- 
rived werehttle known. There is added a long list of \estnients, 
ornaments for tlie altar, 6i€. almost all of velvety or the richest 
silks embroidered ivith goid and Bilver, and sonie of ihem en-_ 
riched with precious^ stones. Fi"om theae the reader will form 
a notion of the pomp aiid splendor of tlie Popish worship, even 
in those nations which were least remarkable for wealth. 

The epitaph of Traill bishop of St* Aiidrew's, who tiicd A, D. 
1401, is a rich Monkish conceit, and may possibly divert some 
of our readers. 

Hicfuit Eecksia diPecta colu^nnix, 'fenestra 
jAitcida, thuribulvm redoleiisf campana sotiora. 

To the catalogue of Scotch bishops our author has added a 
list of Scotch saitits and has mentioned the days consecrated to 
their memory^ which may be of use in fixing the dates of antieat 
events* Some of our countrymen too may be pleased with such 
an ample monument of the piety of their ancestors. Scodand, . 
altho' no considerable persecution be mentioned by our an- 
ient writers, has enriched the kalender with more than an hun- . 
dUred ssunts and m^yrs of its native growth. St* Guthagen, 
the most antient of these worthies, is said to be a confessor un- 
der Dioclesian. There is a mistake with regard to the year of . 
bis deathy owing, we presume, to an eirror in the press. Instead 
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of A. C. 99, it ought to be 299. Diodesian resigned die em- 
pire A, C. 304, and the violence of his persecution commenced 
some years before that event St. Duthake^ A. D. 1249, is the 
latest confessor in the roll. But how he came to be ranked 
among the sufferers for religion, so long after the establishmeat 
of Christianity in Scodand^ is beyond our skill in l^endaiy hia- 
tpry to explain. 

The large catalogue of religious houses in Scotland, with 
which the work concludes, is in our opinion the most curious 
and instructive part of it. The author describes the situation 
of each house, gives the history of its foundation, menticms die 
reUgious order to which it belongs, and frequendy informs us on 
whom its lands and revenues were bestowed after the Reforma- 
tion. The vast progress which superstition had made among 
our ancestors, may be estimated by the number of mcmastries 
throughout the kingdom. No fewer than 120 belonged to the 
various orders of Monks ; 23 were possessed by Nuns. Those 
which were the property of the Templars and Knights of St. 
John are not taken into the account. 

Our author has prefixed to his work a long preface concern^ 
iiig a controversy of no great importance. Some v^niters in de- 
fence of Presbytery had asserted, that the Scots were converted- 
to Christianity by certsun preachers from Asia, and not by any 
member of the Romish church : that the order of bishops was 
unknown in Scodand till the tenth century, anddiat the antient 
ecclesiastic government by CuUkes^ resembled the Presbyterian 
model. The difference betwixt the Roman and antient Scc^h 
church with regard to the time of observing faster, is the chief 
foundation of this opinion. 

But our author,' by severed reasons extremely plausible, and 
which our readers will easily excuse us for omitting, tnakes it 
evident, that the Scots did not imitate die Asiatics, but observed 
the same rule for finding Easter which M^as followed in the 
church of Rome for some centuries. With regard to die Culdees, 
he contends, that, instead of being enemies to Episcopal govem- 
nient, they were the very persons in whom the right of electing 
bishops was vested. An argum/ent may be advanced in favoxir 
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of the early introduction of Episcopal hierarchy into Scotland,, 
more convincing than any assertion of monks or chronicle- 
writers. The arrival of disciples from Asia in an age so early 
as some of our historians pretend, may without hesitation be 
pronounced fabulous; and, were it true, it does not affect the 
present argument. It is almost impossible that the knowledge 
of Christianity should have penetrated into Scodand in any other 
way than through the Roman province in England. If that be 
'the case, no reason can ]>e assigned for such an early difference 
betwixt the Scots and other churches in doctrine, ceremonies^ 
or government. Ambition and the love of power began early 
to infect the clergy; credulity and superstition prevsuled among 
the people; and the same causes did not fsul of producing every 
where the same effects. ^ [ROBERTSON.] 



Art. IV. Lettres de Louis XIV. aux Princes de F Europe, tt 
ses GenirauXf ses Ministres, S^c. recueillies par Mr, Rose, 
Secretaire du Cabinet, 8^c. Edinburgh : Hamilton and Bal- 
four, 235 pages. Price 35. 

IF the Siecle de Louis XIV. had not awakened the curiosity 
of the public so much as to render every particular of the 
reign of that prince interesting, this collection of letters bad re- 
mained for ever in tiie cabinet where it was lodged. They are 
of a very public nature, neither containing any important parti- 
culars with regard to affairs of state, nor gratifying the love of 
anecdote. It was scarcely to be expected indeed, that they 
should have informed us of any tiring that was not commonly 
known, or present^ us with a different view of any of the cha^- 
racters of that age. Had they done so, there might have arisea 
a just suspicion that they were not, genuine letters. Most of 
them, we may suppose, are the work of a secretary, tho' se- 
veral may have been wrote by the king's own hand. The stile 
is very suitable to letters of business, or complement, for such 
they generally are ; grave, concise, and sometimes expressive of 
great dignity. The collection begins in the l66l with letters 
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wrote upoii the death of Cardinal Mazarin, and from that period 
tfiere are some letters in eslch year down to the 1678. The pei- 
riod of Wstory is fuH of events that are sufficiently interesting, 
and have had very considerable consequences, but are generally 
pretty well known. The quarrel with the Pope, upon occasion of 
the attack made Upon the French ambassador at Rome by the 
Gorsican guards, and the expedition against' the Corsairs in 
Afi^ca, are the afiairs of which we 'find the greatest detail in 
these tetters. Both of them contributed greatly to establish tiie 
piersonal digmty <rf Louis. His character is khown to have bieen' 
sufficiendy devout. But even devotion and bigotry itself could 
not midce him submit the niajesty of A prince, to that power to ' 
vfhich he had already sacrificed the reason of a man. Rom^ 
Md been accustomed for age& to exercise a despotic empire 
ov^ the consciences of men, and by means of that had reduced 
the sovereignty of princes to a subordination to the Papal power;, 
that dependence had by degrees worn off; and besides that 
niany nations had fireed themselves from the Papal yoke, Rome,' 
thjit had dethroned monardss, and laid kingdoms mider its inter- 
dictions, had in the former century been beaeged, stormied ahd 
plundered by a CathoUc army. But diese were regarded by 
most papists as the effects of impiety or violence, and Rome, by 
aitftilly inflatoing the ised which animated Papists against Pro-^ 
tertants, had resumed a considerable authority over Ml that ac- 
kaofwiedgedher tenets. The jiohtical system of Europe bad vari^ 
▼ay much from the banning of the 17th century. The con- 
Mdtration which the Protestant powers, England, Sweden and 
HoUaod, had acquired, dimimslied greitly the implicit tev^rene^ 
I>aid!to tiie See of Rome; but the subtie genius of the court of 
Rome had accommodated its measures to the chahge of situa- 
tiofvandy by mediating, n^otiating, intrigue and delay, still pre*^ 
seriEcd m the Catholic cotlrts that authorif3? which it had fori 
nierly maintained by the teh'brs of ecclesiastical poWer. Louib 
XIV. was the firist prince -who deliberately and without fierce, 
in^ spite of all shuffling or delays, obliged the See of Rome to 
stoop to this authority, and compelled that power to ask hihi 
pardon for an affront, from whose authority he at the sam^l^tlme 
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received absolution for all his,ofience5. A few years naore^pte-j 
sented a very different scene tg Europe. Louis obliged thQ 
spiritual authority to submit to the laws. of nations, aujd showed 
that he understood the rights of a monarch. James weakly en- 
deavoured to make a free people embrace the antient ^upetstii 
tion that it Had formerly exploded. and still abhorred, and stppp 
to the slavery that it had combated and disdained ; showing 
himself equally ignorant of the maxims of prudence, the rights 
of the people, or the duties of the prince. The coi;isequence. 
was, Louis was respected by his enemies and revereaced by his 
subjects, whilst James became formidable to his friends, con-, 
temptible to his enemies, and hateful to his subjects. By them, 
he was diiven from the throne which he was unfit to fill ; he: was, 
neglected by Rome to which he had sacrificed himself; and h<^ 
was supported, pitied and despised by Lotus. There is a tetter, 
in this collection wrote by Louis to the Pope. It is expressed 
with a firmness and resolution that proved in the event superior 

to Italian policy. ,, 

/Most holy father, our cousin the Duke de Crequi, our am- 

* bassador-extraordinary, having acquainted us of the a^sassiaar; 
' tion committed upon his persop, that of our ambassadress, .ancji 
' of all the French who were on the 20th current on the sti^ta, 
' of Rome,, by the attack of the Corsican militia of your Holi- 

* ness; we have directly ordered our s^d cousin -to .quili the. 
' Ecclesiastical State, that his person and our dignity remain dq, 
^ ledger exposed ta attempts of which hitherto there are no ex- 
' amples even among barbarians ; and we. have at tibe same tiipe. 
' ordere4 tfee Sieur de Bourlemont, auditor «of the Rota, tQ kpc^v? 

* if your Holiness inclines to, approve what that, scjchery has 

* done, and if you intend or not to m^e us a satisfaction sui^-» 

* bl^ to. the greatness of the offence, which has not only violated 
' but unwcnthily overturned the law of nations. We ask pqjtbiyQg 
' of your Holiness upon this occasion. You have beep .s^ Jqng 
' accustomed to refiise us every thing, and havf testified hitherto 
' so much aversion for what regards our person s^nd our arowi;i, 

* that we beheve it is better to refer to your own prudence your 
' resolutions, upon which ours shall be regulated ; we only wish 
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' that tfaoee of your Hdiness may be such, that they may oblige 
' us to contimie to pray God that he may pres^ve, most holy 
' father, your Holiness to the govermnoit of our mother the 
' holy church. At St Germiun in Laye, 30th August 1662/ 

This letter ^appeared to be a pretty remarkable one; and the 
translation, which is almost literal, may serve to show the senti^ 
ments of it, tho' it can but imperfectly express the dignity 
with which the original is wrote. The history of this afisdr is 
intirely foreign to the purpose of a Review, and besides it b ge- 
nerally known* 

The expedition against the Corsairs is but very slightly men- 
tioned in the Siecle de Louis XIV. and, to say truth, it b but 
fm inconsiderable event in history. The design, however, was 
worthy of a prince, beneficial to his country, and us^fi^l to man-^ 
kind. The piratical states upon the coast of Africa are not 
considerable enough to be dangerous to great cities, or formida-r 
. ble to states, but they are often the cause of infinite distress to 
particulars. Hence, to suppress their power of doing mischief, is 
rather an act of humanity, than of political prudence: but it ig 
an act becoming a monarch who consults the good of his ^ub*, 
iects, exposed to their attacks; and worthy of a free state, which 
has a more particular interest to protect the common rights of ^ 
mankind. 

Those who are desirous to know the particulars of this ex-? 
pedition, and the reasons why it miscarried, will find some sa- 
^sfoction in consulting these letters. 

[ROBERTSON.] ' 
' ■— — . ■ .1 , ■ , f 

Art. V. A Second Dissertation on Quick-lime and lAtne-. 

water; by Charles Alston, ALD, the Kirk's Botanist. 

in Scotland, Felloe of the Royal College of Physicians, and 

Professor of Medicine atid Botany in the University of Bdin- . 

burgh. Printed by 3ands, Murray and Cochran, 64 pages^ 

Price Is. ^ 

^HIS is the last piece in a controversy betwixt Dr. Alston and 
^^ Dr. Whytt, about some of the properties and medicinal 
jises of quick-lin^e and lime-water. It has such connection witf^ 
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the same author's First Dissertation, and with Dr. WhyttV 
jEssay, that no distinct account can be given of it separately. 
But we believe all of our readers, who attend to subjects of thiff 
kind, have already had so much of the dispute, that they will 
excuse us from reviving it : especially as we shall have a better 
opportunity to entertain them on quick-lune, when we come to 
consider Dr. Black's experiments, which are now in the press. 

We cannot, however, dismiss this Uttie piece, without taking 
notice of the author's candour, in acknowledging liis own mis- 
takes. On reviewing the First Dissertation, ' I observed, says he, 
' some passages in it, which want to be explained or corrected.' 
Then follow about two pages of corrections on the First Disserta- 
tion. And he writes a preface to the Second, on purpose to 
supply and correct some defects and errors which he observed 
in it, after it was printed off. And, at the end of this preface, 
he speaks of his antagonist in these terms : * I cannot conclude 

* without again owning, in justice to the Essay, and to my 
> worthy friend die author, that I still esteem it as a most use- 

* ftil and laborious performance, which has done more good in 

* the stone and gravel, than any thing formerly written on the 

* subject. It was the Essay chiefly that determined me to drink 

* lime-water, as well as directed to not a few of the experiments; 
' which I made with a view to improve the Doctor's plan, and to 

* confirm the extensive use and virtues of quick-Ume and its 

* water.' [ftUSSELL.] 



Art. VI. The Qualifications and Decorum of a Teacher of 
Christianity considered, with a View to the Temper of the 
present Age, respecting Religion, and to some late Attacks 
which have been made upon it. A Sermon: preached before 
the Synod of Aberdeen, at Aberdeen, Aprils, 1755. By 
Robert Traill, Minister of Banff. Published by De- 
sire of the Synod. Aberdeen : Printed by J. Chalm^^, ' 
}755. Price 6d. 46 pages. 

_^HIS is a sensible and spirited cHscourse ; and the author 

JL discovers himself to be a man of genius and of reflection. 

His scope is, to consider the virtues and endowments of which 
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a minister should be possessed, as ari^i^ from the decency of 
his character. This leacts him to give a view pf the nature and 
spirit of true relijgion, and to vindicate it frppi some aaperwoiuf 
which have been cast on it; where he talfea^ 09casion to anin^act 
vert pretty smartly pn the author of ^ l^ Essay concernijD|g 
Miracles. As a specimen of the revopepd^ ^thor^s manner of 
writing, we shall select his Qbs^rva,tions pq tt^ iise and craduct 
of the imagination in discourses from the pijdpit. 

' As in morals, so in eloquence, the right conduct of the ima^- 
' nation is an affair of capitai imjjortapc^ but difficult and deli- 
' cate execution. If vve^e careful, hpw^^yer, x^ever to lose sight; 
^ of the great end of all pur instructioiis, whi<^jis to make m^ 

* wiser and better^ v^e shall tjenaost efifeqtuaJly soured from the 
' more prejudicial and unseemly errors relating to the manager 

* ment of that faculty. When we would persuade men to the. 
' love and practice of holiness and virtue, it i^ surely a very^ 

* proper use of imagination to cnnpioy it in presenting moral and> 
^divine objects to their minds in uieir pw^ intire native splendor* 
*. and beauty; by msjan^ an exact evoljition, so to speak, of their, 

* interior and most engaging quaililjies ; ejdiibiting their principal 

* properties and powers in one compjeat and regular epumeraUony 

* and unfolding them in fi^U expansion before our hearers, so as to 
'arrest, occupy and ravish the whole spul^^ Is not aU this abso- 

* lutely necessary in order to convey the object whole to the* 

* mind, make it strike with its full force, and insure its compleat. 

* effect ? or would it be an infraction of any law of just criticism 

* to advance a step further, and by availing ourselves of the anar 

* jogy which subsists b^tw^eu tl)e ma^^al aqd,moral, th^s^nsir 

* ble and spiritual world, to^aicj o^r concept^ps pi the Is^tter, by 

* images and illustrations drawn frpni the f:)jfm^r ? I appreh^d 

* not. Wherein cpnsists, then^ tit^^atjus^ ,pf imaginatipa in elo- 

* guenQe? phiefly, I suppoj^e, in emplqyuf^g^ it for ,its pvm sake, 

* instead of using it as an engine Jto reacji tl?§ h^^ to seize the 

* conscience, and ro^se thej)assipi>8i, i*l employing it toplay^and 

* tickle, to amuse and divert, to shipe aj^d sparkle, to d^e aijd 

* confound, witiiout any ulteriBiLdetermina^on. This is surely 
' a most notorious' abuse of that fa^ylty, to make it sejye to 

* with#aw the hearers attention ^om the ohj^iyqxi would . 
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^ r^ommend to hU afiection and pursuit^ and to lead him cml^ 

* to gaze upon its briUiant lustre, and to admire its sprightly sal- 
lies. This is truly to obstruct^ in3tead of forwarding any solid 

* conviction or ttue pathetic einotion in the minds of the hear- 
'ers: and the imagination thus perverted, is really no better 

* than those wandering meteors which perplex, instead of direct- 

* ing the devious traveller, by their bewildering lustre. Where- 
*, as> if w« realty «ieant^to^ iostruct add persuade and move ef-* 

* fectually> and knew how UiaQComptish'om' purpose, we woilld 

* study as much, as possibW to disappear ourselves, and frame 

* and dter our sennoas in-sttch »;maaner,.diat the subject^ and 

* not the* speaker, should aifrest the: attenti<m of the hearers, and 

* ingross their wh^ regard. and^aieotion. Ina word, we are to 
*. view the iijiagination <iie% a» an avenueto the heartj aiid'tor 
\ the .CQQscieiic€,iJMid emjioy ititoinfiisewaijBth into theformer^ 
' and impp^ss conyietion > upon the latter. All gauily?sysMl«ii-* 
' perfluous. decorations wiuch contribute nothing to tte ju^t and 

* entireeffectofthepkce^ai^jusdyexplodedevenin those in£^ri^ 
^arts, whose end is m^^e iaimediatelyta please: how much 
^^moi^ oug^t those ambitious ornaments to be retrenched^ inin^ 

* culcating.the solemn and weighty truths of rehgjon i tiereiet 

* it; be e^ver remembred,: tl^t nothing, but what is natural cam* 
^ please, .and that affectation and gmee are in a state of irreoon^ 
^ cileaMe opposition ; let us never lose sight of nature. Fdlpw^ 

* tha bent of your own gifutus, if you are desirous of pleasing* 

* Le^ each endeavour to find out his own vein, and draw from 
'.th^tsQurc^, rather than copy after a model furnished by /all- 

* other, bpweveF ( excellent. Not that every kind and degree t>f 
' seponda^ imitation i& alioge&er to be exploded : but| tiU theses 
' inferior patterns be^stimated wholly by dieir lik^oeas to natUFe> 

* itself, and emp^yed only as hdps to assist us^ia drawing afiker 

* thifi true aijid ultimatetori^l^!; let the sentimeiats be dm^ited- 

* frpiu oui* own genuine<6ense<^ things, from otur own^na^ae' 
^ ai^^Qst intimate feebi^l and the whole mann^^bethe^p^ 

' jem^2^onsx)f natxirQ.kB]^ved> if you will, aiMl miututed, but 

* nqt shackled a^d ^i^t/^r^^ \^y lutaod ^ulUue. A^perwM* wl» 

* maves in* ^rawpete^vvilltrmtJWk certainly not be^'^Ue^-to walk - 
' ffa^fyXi^'. [JAR0INB.3 
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Art. VII. The Redeemer's Jbility to save Sinners to the utter-, 
most, illustrated in ttsH) Sermons, preached in the Tolbooth 
Church of Edinburgh, at the Celebration of the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, March, 1755. By Thomas Bos- 
ton, Minister at Oxnam. Edinburgh : Printed by Lums- 

den, &c. for Gray and Peter. 48 pages. Price 3d. 

* . 

THE text is Heb. vii. 25. Wherefore he is able to save them 
to the uttermost that comer unto God by him. As for the 
discourses themsehres, we can say no vaore of them, than that 
they appear to be serious and well meant performances. It were 
needless to give any extracts from them ; for the subject has been 
often handled by others, and we do not find that it has been 
placed in any new or better light by our author. On the con- 
trary, we think it incumbent on us to observe, that there are some 
expressions and allusions in these sermons, which, however ac-^ 
ceptat)le they may be to the lowest class of readers, yet to every 
person of judgment, and who has any regard for religion, they 
must appear to be mean and unworthy the dignity of the sub- 
ject : e. g. In p. 14. the author, speaking of our Saviour's in- 
camaticm, says, * He needed not toiiave a heart prepared him,' 
' his heart was prepared from all eternity ; but he wanted a body, 

* a suit of flesh and blood, such as divine nature never wore be- 

' fore ; and God himself was at the whole cost of making it.' - 
The indecency and impropriety of this allusion is obvious at 
first sight. In p. 15. he introduces the following simile: 'If we 

* look straight to the sun, we are struck blind, and can see no- 
' thing at all ;' which he thus applies : * So, if we look to the 
' divine ess«ice, the very light of it strikes us blind; but the rays 

* of it fire refracted and broken by the human nature, which is 
< like a back to the Godhead.' This back to the Oodhead is 
a phrase we don't remember to have seen or heard before. And 
indeed we should rather have expected to have found it in such 
a performance as the Presbyterian eloquence, than in a sermon 
puUished with the author's name prefixed to it, and said to be 
•preached in one of the churches of this city. In p. 22. after 
mentioning * the absurdity of a creature's meriting at the hands 
' of a Creator,' he adds, ' the supposition of it puts an tiSront 
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'upon the Son of God, as if his merit were not sufficient; 'tis 
' no less than an attempt to eik and patch up that glorious robe 
' of righteousness woven out of the Wood and bowels of the Re^ 

* deemer, as if it were a torn and imperfect thing/ In another 
place, speaking of Satan under the character of a serpent, />. 37* 
he represents him ^ as lying nibbling SLVihe heels of the Saints, &g.' 
Many other phrases of the same kind are to be found in these 
discourses ; such as, ' the soul's minting to depart out of tlie spi« 

* ritual Egypt, the Redeemer's paying thedyver's debt,&uc.* Such 
vulgarisms as these are indecent even in conversation, but much 
more so in a solemn discourse from the pulpit, on the most im-» 
portant article of our holy religion. What j»ty is it, that a mi* 
nister of the Gospel,who has hacl Uie advantage (as we presume) 
of a regular education, should,^ in order to edify, we shall nol 
92Ly please the common people, descend to such meanness of ex-* 
pression, and have recourse to such extrav^ant allusions, as 
must disgust every reader of taste, and even tend to expose re-i 
ligion itself to the ridicule and contemptof the wicked andpro-> 
fenejj [JABDINE.] 



Art. VIII. The Nature and Extent of Unity stated and ex^ 
plainedy and the Fitness thereof shewn. A Sermon preached 
before the provincial Synod of Dumfries, at their Meeting in " 
April 1755, onPsa/mcxxxiii.l. By Edward JOHNSTON, 
M. J. Minister at Moffat. Edinburgh : Printed by Sands, Mur- 
ray and Cochran, for Lauchlan Hunter. Price 6d. 39 pages. 

npHE tide prefixed to this sermon is so indefinite, and the 
-■- sermon itself so perplexed and obscure, that we were under 
the necessity of perusing many pages, before we could perceive* 
it to be the author's design to discourse of that unioti and mu-' 
tual agreement among Christians, which is founded on reason' 
and strictly enjoined by Revelation. The text which he has- 
4;ho8en for this subject, is Psalm cxxxiii. v. 1. Behoid, how good' 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! The* 
pjethod be proposes hfjirst, * To eq>lam the natureof unity, and 
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' to consider its extent in the present conditi(m of mankind : 

* secondly, To shew the fitness of it ; and thirdly. To make 
^ Home improvement suitable to the subject, &€.* In order to ex- 
^j^kiiti the nature of unity, he first premises some general ' obser- 

* vad(His/ as he afterwards styles tiiem, p. 8. which he says hav^ 
a * connexion* widi the sul:gect In the first of these observations 
^6 have a specimen of his profound knowledge in physics. 

* The material world (says he) p. 5. is evidendy governed by cer- 
^Nain great and comprehensive laws, among which the law o^ 

* itmon, or attraction, may be said to hold the first place. This 

* is Aat order of natuire whereby its author has connected or 

* united as it were the parts thereof one to another, and all to 
^ Giitiself. The influence of this law among material objects.is 

* unqivssticxiably discernible ; there being no part of matter with- 
' in ^ compass of our observation that is not i^esisdbl^ suib- 
ejected to its power; the parts of each material system beingin- 

* diijaed to their proper centre, while that again,' (viz. each pro- 
per centre,) * holds an unavoidable respect unto some other ; aU 
' in regular subordination uniting at that great source, from 

< whence this law is derived and impressed on the creatures, upon 

< which dieir beauty, their reciprocal usefulness, nay their very 
' b^ng, in its present state so absolutely depends/ After mid4<V 
a rew more observations of the same kind by way of introduc- 
tion, he proceeds next to discourse of the fall of man, and the 
consequences of it, — ^hia inalulity to recover himself, — the ne- 
CCSMty of an * actual interpositicm' of a divine person, for this 
purpose— -and divers other matters. This part of the discourse 
he calls * Remarks.' Relying on these remarks, &c. says he, p. 11. 
let us exaraiii6 wherein tinity * may now consist, cpnsiderfed in a 

* i^igious sense, and as implying aconduct which; may tend to- 

* wuds oUr recovery-, fumirfied as we are with superior wds. Id 

* answer to wbidi,*it is plain, that it cannot ilow be understood, 

* wlratBver once it might have been, of ati universal samenesi oc 

* likco^ of sentiment, &c..and therefore,* adds he, * what al6ne 

< cwnio*r,iprahy tolerable aens6, deserve the name of UJUly» 

* mii8t%hew itself by- sue*. dbpim$idas as thesfe which foU<>w> 
' namdyi v?bere ihcrcls, or'shall \k amdng men, a pretty general 
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' or prevailing endeavour to remove the caus^ qf discord, and to. 

* restore the means which lead^to union anil true harmony, by 

* studyirigj^rfz. to acquire true knowledge, to establish an upright. 

* practice, and. to recommend extensive good will, Th^8(B(vi«* 

* the meafts abovie mentioned which fead to union) are the very 
'.iirst prindple^ of ratiooal iiniori, without which it cannot ex- 

* tst, &c. It belongs to unity also, that we try now to cultivate a 

* furbcaraoce, as much as possible, universal/ After enlarging 
for two or three pages on \he cultivation of unity, he concludes 
this hcatl of discourse * with poiiiungout the true method ofpro- 

* moting unity/ * It begins (says h'e,|>. 17.) impersonal reforma- 
^ tion or self-goveninieiif, &€• and where this has been carried to 

* .any comfortable height,' it begins likewise * in a farther endea- 

* vbur to make other sharers in the gain of your recov^ from 
' ignorance and error, &c. and finally it consists in showing a be- 

* nevolence not confined to any one party or profession, &c.V 

Such are the observations, remarks, first principles, means 
and methods, &c. by which the author endeavours, in his fiirst 
t^ad, to explain the nature and extent of this abstract tenn, 
tinity. 

"Rie author proceeds, 2dfy, To shew the fitness of unity: 
But here there is such variety of tilings, so strangcjy intermixed, 
that the shortest abstract we could give of them, would extend 
this article txK) fiu"; and whether it would contribute mji^ch to the 
reader's edification, may be questioned. We shall only sdect 
4>ne passage as a specimen of the author's talent in making simi- 
lies. < Where unity of design (says he^p. 23.) and harmony ia 
*^action^ prevail thro' all the dii&rent orders of a great commu- 

* nity ; it is like a large and yet well-proportioned natural co»5fi- 

* tution*, where all the vital actions are done with strength, and 

* wondrous facility : whereas vidence and division are like dis- 

* proportioned or convulsed members, unsightly, unfit for action 
' or defence. Where fierce contimtions and implacable; discords 

* have entered, they act like the Mothering north-east wipd among 

* the vegetable kingdoms, which blasts the tender herbdj^, and 

^ Bj this large ai^d well-proportioiied natural constitution, we suppo^ 
•ur author means a large Imtnan body. 
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' disappoints the mofning dew ; or as a burning (ever among 

* animals, which apace lessens, and, at last^ without a remedy, 

* totally extinguishes the lamp of life/ 

The application Of practical improvement of this discourse, is 
of a piece with the doctrinal part of it ; and for this reason we 
hope the reader will forgive us, if we take no further notice of 
it, and conclude this article v^th a short word of admonition to 
those gendemeA, to whose serious consideration the reverend 
Author himself has particularly addressed this sermon, viz. Let 
them learn to avoid obscurity and affectation, and study plain- 
ness and perspicuity in their compositions, before they adventure 
to publish them to the world. 

[JARDINE.] 



Art. IX. Several Discourses preached at the Temple Church by 
Thomas Sherlock, D.D. late Mastervfthe Temple,nom 
Bishop of London^ vol. iii. London : Printed for Winston, 
"Whit^, Owen, and Baker. 396 pages. 

HAVING mentioned in our former Review the two first, 
volumes of this prelate's sermons, we need say no more o^ 
this, except that we find in it the same strain of good sense and 
elegant writing. The discourses in this volume are practical ; 
and most of them pointed against the prevailing disorders' of the 
age. The subjects are generally treated in a new and unconunon 
manner. Extracts were needless to give from a book, which we 
are glad to find is so generally known and read in this country,^ 
We shall adventure it, as our opinion, that among the mstoy 
good sermons which are to be found in the English language, 
there are none that better deserve to be considered as a model 
of the style suited to the pulpit. They are fi:-ee fi-om low meta- 
phors and fiom false tinsel ; simple, \vith dignity ; animated, on 
occasions, without •bemg strained ; ornate, witiiout afiectation. 
If they rise not to that sublime and pathetic eloquence, which 
in this country seems in a great measure unknown, in composi- 
tions of this kind ; they possess in a high degree the more at* 
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tunable beauties of neatness and purity ; which, if they do not 
elevate and transport, yet fix the reader's attention, and convey 
instnicUon in an agreeable manner. 

[BLAIR.] 



Art. X. Lucius and Celadon: or a Dialogue on the Existence 
, and Immortality of the Soul. Newcastle upon Type: Printed 
i by J. Thomson and Company, for Thomas Slack, 1755. 68 
. pages. Price Is. 

THE doctrine of the soul's immortality has been the ddightof 
mankind in all ages of the world. A subject so interesting 
and important, is always worthy of attention; and the public ig- 
•urely indebted to those who, in. this sceptical and Ucentious' 
age, employ themselves in illustrating it. In this view tlie per-* 
formance before us merits praise. It is a collection of the com- 
mon arguments on this subject, put together in a loose and flcnid ^ 
manner. But tho' it has the air of a juvenile performance, the 
author discovers a good deal of acqu^tance with the best things 
that have been writ on this head. We shall lay before our 
readers what he says on the state of the soul during sleep ; from 
which the objector, in his dialogue, had rsdsed a doubt concern- 
ing tiie separate existence of the soul. He observes in answer, 

* That our bodies, like all other material systems, are not de- 
' signed for eternal duration, ar^ ever variable, and 40 ordered as 

* to stand in need of dsuly recruits of food, sleep, &c. During 

* sleep, a swoon, a viojent illness, or any similar cau^ the soul * 

* being imbarassed and clogged up as it were, is ia. a state of <fe- * 

* lirium ; at least, if it does think, its actions are so incongruous^ ' 

* as not to be traced on our waking, or the recovery of our health,: 

* notwithstanding which, we are not to suppose that the soul is 

* in reality more defective* in them, than at any other time; but 
^ the organs, through which it is obliged to act, being obstructed, 

* Its faculties are consequentiy impeded. If, Celadon, we lose 

* our sight or hearing, the soul is not in the least msdmed there- 
' by : it has but lost its instalment or bodily organ ; its original 
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'p^wlirUa^thesiaiie; and \v«Moiir o|iticd<»r«iidit(>rf fbdul^ 
< ^ r 4uQed tQ Qidery the 9oal would i««i«rt itfl^«B««l fiBMmhy. 
' Thus, as Bishop Berkeley obien«8, tfaenunekmctntioly if U9 
^ ia9trument be disordered, bring forth any harmony: his skill 
' nevertheless remains ; which, on the instrument's being reput 
' into order, he again exhibits. IcUotism, forgetfulness, dotage^ 
' Su:' arenpt weaknesses of the soul, but of the sinuses ;. andwdi 
' are not to sup^vose- our inunatecial priniciple, uk suek cases, 
' iQses itSj fa^^iUties, niore thao thie sun los^ its brightness wlito 
' lud from us by dark clouds interveening. Tbue, duking^oep, 

* which is absolutely necessary to the refreshment of our bodily 
' part, we must suppose.there is such a relaxation of our mate- 
' rial organs, that our ^^lole system* beefomes too languid^)!- the 
'^80ul to be capable of exerting its active faculties: but when' 

* Ae body is recruited with proper strength, die soul recovers 

* its^ pristine power ; it again dictates to and governs the body; 
' aiid wemay p^ceive 'tis the same thinking principle, the very^ 

* same soul, that actuated us before sleep.' A fitof illhess;dur^ 
authpr proceeds to observe, may incapacitate our senses and^ 
organs, tiiro' which the soul acts, from performing thdr frmc- 
ticms, and by consequence, may subject the soul to some di^ 
ordev; but in death, says he, * the case is quite'reversed: the 
' said, instead oi b^ng clogged and inibarassed by bocfily inth-' 
' pediments, is' absolutely and intirely freed from them,— *— so 

* that, in sleep or ilkiess, the souKs situation is directiy contrary 

' to what it must; be in death. In the first case, it is by ' 

* material influence pi«vented from exerting its proper powers^ 
' whereas in death, that is, on its enlargement from this material 

* bodily clog, it finds itself for the first time at fuU liberty and id 

* full power -of expandmg and exerting them to the utmost/ 
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Aet. XL A Summary J Hutorical and Political^ of the first 
Plantings^ progressive Improvements, and present State of the 
British Settlements in North-America. By WlLLIAM 
jboUGLAS, M. D. i vols. Svo. Boston, New-England, 
printed. London, reprinted for R. Baldwin in Pater-Noster- 
row, 1755. 

THIS Summary first appearedat Boston in occasional sheets ; 
and being well received in that place, where every perscMi 
could judge of the truth of the facts which it contains, was after- 
wards published in two volumes. It still retains strong marks 
of its original and indigested form. * This loose way of writing 
' (says the author) ought not to be confined to Lyric poetry : it 

* seems to be more agreeable by its turns and variety, than a 
^ rigid, dry, connected account of things. Some, perhaps, of no 
'taste may blame me for want of method ; and, on the other 

* lay, a strict observance of tlie propriety of words, they call 
' pedantry.' W hoever reads his work, we are persuaded, will 
be far fi-om accusing Dr. Douglas of any such pedantry. And 
whoever attends to the number, variety, and extravagance of his 
digressions, will allow that he writes not only with a Lyric li- 
berty, but with a Pindaric wildness. It is indeed amazing, that 
an author who appears to be so conversant in the best books, 
and who discovers so much knowledge and ingenuity, should 
himself be such an utter stranger to the art and method of com- 
position. Sensible of this defect, he acknowledges with great 
candour, that 'his time allowed him only tc^lj^in the materials: 

* a good artificer may with ease erect the edifice.' 

With all its imperfections, the book, in our opinion, has 
much merit, and discovers Dr. Douglas not only to be a writer 
©f considerable knowledge, but a man of great iut^rity. The 
British empire in America has become a great and interesting 
object in history. The first accounts of this continent were very 
inaccurate : tltese have been servilely copied by subsequent 
writers. Oldmixon and Salmon, each of them the reproach of 
the party to which they adhered, are the authors of greatest note 

K 
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on this subject. Few persons of learning settle in America. The 
commercial life affords little leisure for speculation or inquiry. 
For ail these reasons, an authentic and rational account of the 
British colonies is yet a denderatwn in history. Our author, 
by his long residence in America, by his extensive knowledge 
and great accuracy, by hb capacity to observe with judgment, 
and his disposition to relate with fidelity, will be of great use to 
supply this want 

Besides a general account of antient and modem colomes, of- 
the first discoveries and setdements of the English in America^ 
with some remains on the adjacent possessions of the French and 
Spaniards ; this Summary contains a particular history of the 
British colonies which lie north of Carolina. It would be im- 
possible, in a work of this nature, to give our readers any useful 
abstract of the whole per^rmance ; we shall therefore confine 
our observations to two articles. 

Firsts The History of New-England. Our author resides 
in this colony, and, by consequence, his account of it may be* 
esteemed the most accurate part of his work. That gallant militia, 
which has done so much honour to the British arms in America, 
was raised in this country, and, on that account, whatever re- 
lates to it, merits the public attention. 

New-England is divided into four distinct governments. 

I. Massachusets-'bayf the eldest and most powerful colony, 
owes its beginning to the superstition of the English and the 
enthusiasm of its first planters. The rigour with which James I^ 
pressed conformity to the ceremonies of the church, obliged 
many persons to leave the kingdom. A small number of these 
formed themselves into a congregation at Leydai. They were 
known by the name of Brownists, and were distinguished by the 
wildest and most enthusiastic tenets and practices. Disgusted 
with the errors and impiety of mankiild, they longed to be sepa- 
rated firom such impure society, and to fly from the infection into 
some solitary country. One hundred and twenty persons set 
sail September 9th l620, and arrived in the province of Massa- 
chusets-bay. Several circumstances facilitated thdr first settle- 
ment in. this country. The natives of America, wh0 8ubi»«l 
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chiefly by hunting, were at no time numerous. An epidemical 
distemper, which raged immediately before the arrival of the 
Europeans, had almost depopulated the country. The small 
tribes, into which the Americans are divided, waste one another 
by perpetual wars. The Europeans, in reward for the assistance 
which they gave to some of these tribes, were allowed to iix 
themselves in the country, and by degrees extended their terri- 
tories at pleasure. In l624, when they obtained their first patent, 
their numbers, notwithstanding a mortality which carried off 
many of the first planters, were increased to 180. In 1640 they 
had grown to 4000 ; during the ensuing twenty years, the colony 
diminished rather than augmented. The same religious opinions 
which prevadled in New-England were in high vogue thro'out 
Britain : and many returned thither to share with their brethren 
in their prosperity and triumphs. Soon after the Restoration, 
penal laws were enacted against all Dissenters. The severity of 
these obliged many to seek an asylum in America. New- 
England became once more a flourishing colcMiy ; and in twenty 
years its numbers were immensely increased. But the same 
violent methods which were used to deprive many corporations 
in England of their privileges, were employed against this infant 
settlement. They were required in 1683 to surrender their charter 
to the King; and, when that Was refused by a vote of the General- 
Assembly, a writ of jwo«i?arraw^o was issued ; and by a judgment in 
Chancery their charter was vacated. The whole power, both 
legislative and executive, fell into the hands of the Governor ap- 
pointed by the King; and New-England was subjected for two 
years to the worst of all oppressions, the uncontrolled and inso- 
lent tyranny of a Viceroy. The Revolution produced the same 
happy change there as in the rest of ^ the British dominions, 
New-England recovered the hberties which it had lost. On the 
first news of the great transactions in England, the people rose 
in arms, seized their Governor, and sent him home a prisoner* 
Soon after King William granted the colony a new charter. 

To this history of the rise and progress of the colony, our au-j 
thor adds a geographical description of it ; but this part of hi« 
work^ fipom its nature, will admit of tio abridgment. It is of 
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anore importance to consider the account he gives of the political 
oonsUtudon of the country. 

In their form of government, all colonies endeavour to imitate 
the, laws and constitution of their native country, which mankiiul 
naturally love and admire. For this reason, our colonies are all 
free states. The supreme power is vested in an Assembly, which 
nearly resembles a British Parliament. It consists of three distinct 
powers, or, as the author calls them. Negative^. 

1. The Governor. In Massachusets-bay he is nominated by 
the King, and holds his commission during pleasure. The. whole 
military government by sea and land is in his hands. All civil 
officers receive their commissions from him. He calls, adjourns, 
and prorogues the house of representatives. Without his ap- 
probation, no speaker, tho' chosen by the Assembly, can take the 
chair. He may reject any person elected to be a counsellor. 
His assent is requisite to give any bill the authority of law. His 
fixed salary is a 1000/., but he enjoys consideraUe perqubites. 

2. The Council. It consists of 28 persons, who are annually 
chosen by a joint vote of last year's council and the new house 
of representatives ; their assent is necessary to every new law. 
In many things the Governor cannot act without their concur- 
rence ; they judge of all those causes which in Scotland are de- 
termined by the Commissaries, and in England by the spiritual 
courts ; their salary is 5s. per day. 

It is obvious to observe, that a Governor exercising a ddegated 
and precarious power, and a council elected annually, cannot 
possess the same dignity or weight in the constitution, with a 
King and hereditary Nobles, and by consequence that the 

3. J5orfy, or House of representatives, besides all the power* 
and privileges of a British house of commons, must have ingrossed 
greater authority than is exercised eVen by that great assembly : 
from each of the townships into which the colony is divided, 
two members may be chosen. Whoever possesses 405. yearly 
rent, or 40/. property, has a right to vote; the number of tovm- 
ships to whom writs are issued is 85. But as the members, 
according to the practice which antiently .obtained in Britadn, 
ace subsisted by their constituents, several poor townships ney^r 
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use that privilege : and 101 is the greatest number of member* 
who have been chosen at one time. The allowance for their 
subsistence is 3s. per day. 

The courts of justice and inferior civil officers resemble, as 
neariy as the situation of the country will pennit, those which 
are established and employed in Britain. 

By an induction which seems to be accurate, our author 
reckons the number of acres in this colony to be 3,760,000. 

As a poll-tax is imposed upon all white men above 16 years 
of age, this makes all calculations with regard to the number of 
inhabitants (a curious and important article in history) to be 
much more accurate than any thing pf that kind in Europe. In 
1742, the number of persons taxed were 41,000. Our author 
makes an allowance for concealments, &c. and asserts that ^we 
may compute 50,000 men capable of bearing arms, and, by ap- 
plying Dr. Halley's rule, the whole number of inhabitants will 
amount to 200,000, 

Our author's account of the finances is curious. But, to ren- 
der it intelligible, would require a discourse concerning paper- 
curreUcy and exchange, which would exceed the bounds allotted 
to this article. 

The commodities furnished by this colony are well known; 
timber, naval stores of all kinds, com,iish, 8ic. In order to give 
us some notion of the state of their trade, our author observes, 
thatfiromChristmass 1747 toChristmass 1748, there were cleared 
from the port of Boston, vessels on foreign voyages 540, entered 
in 430. In the same year, from Salem, cleared out 131, entered 
96, exclusive in both places of fishing and coasting vessels*. 

With regard to religion, our author observes, that an unlimited 
toleration of all Christians, Papists alone excepted,is properly the 
ecclesiastical cwistitution of America. > The Independents are 
by far the most numerous party in Massachusets-bay. The 
wildest fanaticism prevailed among them for many years. Time, 

* There is scarce any sort of British manufactures (says Mr. Postlewha3rSy 
p. 367), whether for use, oiiiament^ or luxury, but is imported into New- 
England; so that the exports from Great Britain and 'Ireland have been 
computed by some to be no less than 300,000/. a-year. 
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and the progress of learning, hath by degrees abated thdr ex- 
travagancies ; and ' now (says Dr. Douglas) they may be esteeme^T 
' amongst the most moderate and charitable of Christian profes- 

* sions.* Besides Independents, ma^ be found in this colony all 
the different sects of Christians that ever appeared in Europe, 
and many never known in this part of the worlds 

II. New Hampshire was many years under the jurisdictipn of 
Massachusets-bay, and was disjoined from that powerful se1;tle- 
ment by the prudent jealousy of the mother country. Its poli>^ 
tical constitution nearly resembles that which we have already 
described ; with this difference, that the power of the Governor 
is somewhat greater, and the authority of the house of repre^ 
sentatives more hmited. In 1742, the number of persons capaWe 
of bearing arms was 6000; of the whole inhabitants 24,000. 
Commodities are much the same with those in M assachusets^ 
bay, and the state of their trade betwixt Christmass 1747 arid 
Christmass 1748 was this; Cleared vessels, 121; entered^ 73. 

III. Rhode-Island. * This colony was not originally from 
' England, but proceeded from the neighbouring setdement of 

* Massachusets-bay, and was made up of emigrants and persons 

* banished from thence on account of their religious opinions : 
' these emigrants were Puritans of Puritans, and by degrees re- 

* fined so much, that all their religion was almost vanished ; after- 

* wards it became a receptacle of any people, without regard to 

* rehgion.' The first setdement in Rhode-Island was made by 
a few wild Enthusiasts in 1637- In l643, Sir Henry Vane, a 
proper patron for such a society, obtained for diem a charter of 
incorporation, whereby liberty was granted them to establish 
whatever form of government should be agreeable to the free 
men in the colony. Suitable. to the genius of the men, and of 
the age, this form of government was perfecdy republican ; and 
still subsists among them : the people retsdn the supreme power 
in their own hand. The free men of the province, i.e. those who 
possessed an estate to the value of 400/. currency, elect annually $t 
Governor, Deputy-governor, ten Assistants, Recorder, Treasurer, 
and Attorney, and at the same time chuse their representatives. 
Neither the Governor nor board of assistants can put a negative 
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uj)on any vote or bill which passes in the house of representatives. 
All officers, civil and military, are named by a joint vote of the 
representatives and board of assistants. The Governor is merely 
the servant of the people, and enjoys httle power, and no great 
dignity. In 1748 the number of free men who voted was 888; 
they chose 38 representatives; the whole number of people 
28,439* The flourishing condition of this colony may be esteemed 
by one circumstance. During the last eighteen years the num- 
ber of inhabitants has increased^considerably more than one third 
part. The country is more proper for pasture than com. They 
export great quantities of live-stock to the Sugar-islands. During 
war, their chief trade is privateering. From 23th March 1749, 
entered at Newport, vessels 75 ; — cleared l60. — Almost every 
extravagance that ever appeared in the world under the sacred 
name of religion, may be found in this colony. Our author takes 
this occasion to give a general history of the sects which prevail 
in America; and tho' his opinions be often singular and whim- 
sical, tho' he appears fond of many strange conceits which we 
by no means approve, yet this part of Ms work will be very en- 
tertaining to the curious. 

IV. Connecticut. This colony owes its rise partly to a seces- 
sion from Massachusets-bay occasioned by religious disputes, 
partly to a supply from Britain. The constitution of government 
nearly resembles that of Rhode-Island. This is a plantation of 
industrious husbandmen, who dispose of the fmits of their labour 
in the neighbouring provinces, and have little foreign commerce: 
our author esteems it the most flourishing and happy of all New- 
England provinces, and reckons its inhabitants to be 100,000. 

From these surveys of the number of people, the sum total in 
New-England amounts, according to our author, to 334,000. 

* One fourth of these is nearly 90,000 fencible marching men, 

* sufficient (says he) to swallow up the French in America at 
' few meals or encounters.' 

In more places than one he asserts, that throughout the whole 
French settlements, which extend above 800 miles, there are not 
more than 12,000 men capable of bearing arms. 

The second thing we propoee to consider, is our author's ac- 
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count of the Indian nations. The war in America has ac« 
customed us to the names of these people ; but the generality of 
our readers are, we believe, but little acquainted with their 
character, government and numbers. * Former accounts of ihem 

* (says Dr. Douglas) have been credulously copied from cre^ 

* dulous authors.' America in his opinion maybe called the 
youngest brother, and meanest of mankind. The Americans are 
defective both in constitution of body and m quahties of tiic 
mind. They are tender and short-Uved ; simple and ignorant. 
New Negroes from Guinea are generally superior to them both 
in bodily strength and in acuteness of understanding. They do 
not cultivate the earth either by planting or gra^g. A small 
quantity of maize a^d kidney-beans is sometimes sown by th^ 
women; but the greatest part of their precarious subsistance d^ 
pends upon their success in hunting. They are a people of no 
feuth nor honesty ; in revenge, barbarous and implacable. K . 
one person happens to kill another, he knows that he never can be 
forgiven, and for that reason leaves the tribe, and goes into a volun- 
tary and perpetual banishment *. Their wars are carried on with 
the same unrelenting spirit, and never end till one of the con- 
tending tribes be destroyed or enslaved. Their fortitude is in- 
credible : they face death, and suffer torture, without any ap- 
pearance of fear or concern. 

They seem to have no form of government, and no laws ; and 
are cemented only by friendship and good neighbourhood ; every 
individual is really independent, and acts at pleasure. Whiere- 
ever government is established, a supreme compulsive power is 
lodged somewhere, and exerted in some manner. The Ameri-» 
cans know nothing of this. When a tribe treats with any other 

* Similar causes alwavs produce similar effects. * Among the Malayans, 

* where the forgiveness of injuries is unknown, whoever kills any one is 
^ certain of being assassinated himself, by the relations an(] friends of the 

* deceased, becomes perfectly furious, and wounds or kills every person 
f who comes in his way.' I>c VEtprit des Loix, lib. xxiv. c. 17. .Among 
the Japanese, where the unrelenting genius of the laws never pardons a 
criminal, the unfortunate offender, who from the situation of the country 
paunot possibly escape, grows wild with despair, and, after committing alf 
^e outrages in bis power, rips up his own belly* 
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body of men, their delegates must carry back the articles a^peed 
upon, and persuade their young men to consent, to them. 

The feeble constitution of the Indians is remarkable ; and the 
Aame thing is observable of the descendants of Europeans bom 
in America. Neither the one nor other ean bear transplanta- 
tion. The Spanish Indians taken in 1702, and sold in Newr 
England, aUnost all died of consumptions. Of 500 men sent 
from Massachusets-bay, on the expedition to Carthagena, not 
above 50 survived. Of 3000 employed in the expedition to 
Cape-Breiton, near one half died at Louisbourg. Our author 
imputes this to the climate, to the violent extremes of heat and 
cold, and the sudden transition from the one to the other, with- 
out any temperate interval. The inmioderate use of spirituous 
liquors has considerably shortned the hves of Indians. 
. The Americans are almost utter strangers to religion; and 
have neither temples, altars, images, nor set-time of worship. 
On occasion of any extraordinary calamity, their Pow-wawerSf 
or priests, call them to observe some religious rites extremely 
absurd. Christianity has hitherto made Utde progress among 
the Americans, for which our author assigns several reasonsj 
He observes that the missionaries employed by the Society 
in England for propagating the Gospel pervert the design of 
that noble charity. Instead of labouring to convert the In- 
dians, they employ themselves in making proselytes of the Di^- 
^enters. 

. Our author endeavours to compute the number of fighting 
rneii in the Indian nations which border on our settlements. 
His calculations seem to be in a great measure conjectural. Ac- 
cording to him their numbers are far from being' considerable. 
^ country entirely covered with wood, and frozen up for a great 
part of tlie year, cannot subsist many inhabitants. 

[ROBERTSON.] 
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Art. XII. Six Dissertations upon different Subjects. Lon- 
don, printed for J. Whiston and B, White, in Fleet-street. 
324 pages. 

THE author of these Dissertations is the reverend Mr. John 
Jortm, akeady known to the public as a learned and agree- 
able writer. The subjects are of a mixt nature, theological and 
moral, historical and critical. Tlie auUior's style is natural and 
easy ; his manner, entertaining ; his thoughts ingenious, rather 
fhan profound. 

The two first dissertations relate to the controversies con- 
cerning grace and predestination ; controversies which iiave 
been agitated so long, that it is not easy to advance any thing 
new on the subject ; and agitated with so little benefit to man- 
kind, that their revival is not to be desired. However, as they 
have often been the entertainment of speculative and curious 
men, persons of ^ this turn may perhaps be gratified by our 
author's dissertations. The first contains an account of his own 
s«itiments ; the second gives a pretty full history of the contro- 
versy, especially as it subsisted betwixt Augustin and Pelagius. 
As the author declares himself warmly on the side of fi*ee wiD, 
agsdnst the doctrines of predestination and irresistible grace, it 
ihay easily be imagined that he is no friend to Augustin. Ac- 
<:ordingly, he passes this severe censure on him ; that he fell into 
his predestinarian notions, first, by retaining some of his Mani- 
cheism ; secondly, by meditating upon the epistles of St. Paul, 
which he understood not, having only a slender knowledge of 
the Greek tongue, and of the antient fathers ; and thirdly, by 
a special grace and illumination which he fancied to have been 
conferred upon himself. Of Pelagius he seems to have a more 
favourable opinion. He thinks his doctrines concerning grace 
and human liberty were misrepresented by his adversaries; and 
that what is called Semipelagianism was und^ably the doc- 
trine of the antient Greek fathers, firom Justin Martyr down to 
Chrysostom and the writers of the fifth century* His bistw^ 
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is. mostly extracted from Le Clerc, Flcury, and JDupin, and 
intermixed with some remarks of his own. Of the justness of 
his s^itiments on these controverted points, we leave -to divines 
to judge. 

The third dissertation is on the duty of judging candidly and 
fevourably of others, and of human nature. The authoir hiere 
discovers a propensity, which must be acknowledged to be of 
the amiable kind, to think well of his fellow creatures, and to 
believe that injustice is done them by some sour and rigid mo- 
ralists. Let us hear some of his observations on this head, which 
will serve as a specimen of his manner of writing. After com- 
paring the motives which men have to do good, and to do evil, 
he proceeds thus : * Now from all these motives to good and to 
"* evil, it must follow, that man will usually and generally be a 

* fickle and changeable creature, not steady either to good or 

* to evil, but passing from the one to the other, and often blend- 

* ing both together ; yet however, upon the whole, performmg 

* more actions which are good, or innocent at least, than bad 

* ones; because he hath far more inducements to the former 

* than to the latter. Such kind of reasoning, it may be replied, 

* is deceitful and unsatisfactory ; and it is experience at liast 
'that must decide the question, ox^d not arguments drarwnfi^om 

* the nature of man and from die motives which may be supposed 
' to influence him. Be it so : To experience we will appeal 

* and to matter of fact, and we shall soon find that more good 

* than evil is done in the world, else the world could not subsist, 

* and civil society must disband. Let us take for example ofie 

* of a middle station, who passeth his days quietly in all appear- 

* ance, and lives in tolerable credit and repute ; for of sucA per- 

* sons the bulk of society consists. He hath then a calKng or 
f occupation, in which he spends at least half of the waking 

* hours of his life. Thus at the first account which We tifcke of 

* him, we must set down half of his actions good, at least not 
' bad. I will not say that these are what we call virtuous or 
^ religious deeds ; and yet so far as they are done honestly, in 

* obedience to God and to society, and with a view to live re- 

* putably and without b^ng a burden to others, so far they 
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* undoubtedly partake of the nature of virtue : he has a family, a 
' -wife, and children, and servants, and he takes care of them. A 

* thousand good acdcxis are necessary to perform this, and to 

* live orderly and decently at home, which must be added to the 
' account. He has dealings with others, vsdio employ him and 

* trust him; consequently he is in all probability honest in his 

* dealings. Here hkewise many good actions are to be sup^ 

* posed. He has friends, and acquaintances, and relations, who 

* esteem him, and are willing to do him service; consequently 

* he behaves himself well towards them, else he would be de- 

* serted and sUghted. We may add to this, that he performs 

* some acts of charity; that his heart has aked for the miseries 
5 of others, and his hand has relieved them. That he has un-* 
^ dertaken offices expensive and troublesome to himself, through- 

* friendship, or gratitude, or pity^ or good nature, or honour, 
^ Add to this, that he has religion, that he frequents the pubUc 

* service of God; that when he commits faults he condemns 

* himself, and is sensible of his deviations, and scwrry for his 

* defects. 

* Since the generality of men are nearly such as we have re- 

* pres^[ited, and perform many more good than bad actions, not 

* only humanity and charity, but justice and common honesty, 

* forbid us to say of mankind in general, that they do far more 
^ evil than good. He yfJ[io doth far more evil than good, must 

* be remarkably and scandalously vricked. 

* It may be said, that both vmters of morality and the Scrip- 
^ tures themselves represent mankind in general as sinners and 
'. prone to evil, and, in a word^ ^vorse than we have described 
*. them. But then it must be observed, that they consider men 
'in quite another view, namely, as obliged to Uve according to 

* the rules of right reason, and to the precepts of God; which 

* when they do not, they become sinners. For it is not the per- 
' forming more good than bad actions that denominates a man 

* good in the moral and religious sense ; aad though he may 

* frequentiy practise what is right and hcMiest, and humane, and 

* honouralD^e, and reasonable ; yet if he persists in any one evil 

* habit, and is wilftilly deficient in anyone mcHtil duty, he is 
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* considered in a state of enmity with virtue and religion, till 

* repentance and reformation restore him to the condition 
< whence he is fallen. If he be a stubborn or a deliberate trans- 
^ gressor, he is coneidered as a violator of the law, and a despiser 
^ of the authority of the lawgiver. As in civil society, if a man 
' commits a capital crime, his having observed all the rest of 

* the law will not exempt him from punishment.' 

In the fourdi dissertation, wUch is a plain sensible discourse 
on the love of praise and reputation, and the proper bounds and 
degrees oi that love, we find nothing very remarks^ble. 

The fifth is on the history and character of Balaam. As to 
the moral character of Balaam and the instructions which it 
affords, our author coincides pretty much with the train of 
thought which Bishop Butier has pursued in his excellent dis- 
course on this subject As to the incident of the ass being en-* 
dowed with speech, and the prophet's behaviour on that occa- 
sion, the author, remarking the difficulties that attend the com- 
mon account of that miracle, proposes a solution of his own, 
tiz. That Balaam saw and did these things in a trance or vi- 
sion 5 in such' a vision as other prophets frequenfly had on other 
occasions. 

The last dissertation, which is the longest in the book, it 
wholly of the philological kind ; it is on the state of the dead, at 
(described by Homer and Virgil. The subject is curious; and, 
tho' our author affects not to make any new or great disco^ 
veries, yet he treats it in an agreeable manner. With r^ard 
to Homer, he observes very justly, that, as he is a vniter of 
great simplicity, we may expect to find in him an account of 
the popular doctrines in Greece concerning the state of the dead, 
with a few poetical embellishments. He adds, a few; because 
in his days the popular and poetical religions seem to have been 
nearly one and the same. After collecting all the passages ia 
the Iliad and Odyssey which relate to this subject, he concludes 
with remarking, that, as Homer v^rrote before the Greek philo- 
sophy was cultivated, we find in his doctrine of the soul no me- 
taphysical speculations ; nothing concerning the immateriality 
of the soul./or its pre-existence, or its eternity, or its transmi- 
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gration, or i^ belag a portion of the soul of the world, or of 
the Deity. His notions of the soul seem not to be the result of 
reasoning upon the nature of God or of man, but the remains of 
an old trachtion delivered down in all probability from the be^ 
ginning of the world, and spread thro' all nations. ' His state 
of the dead is not a state of retribution. We find, in his writ-^ 
ings, punishments threatened expressly only to the perjured, and 
indirectly to the wicked in general. But of pleasures and re- 
wards to Ihe virtuous he has made small provision. The souls 
in a state of separation seem in some few respects to approach 
nearer to the divine nature than when they inhabited the body. 
They move with the swiftness of a Deity ; and they subsist, 
and act, and converse, without standing in need of raiment, food, 
drink, or sleep. But on the whole, his Hades is a gloomy 
uncomfortable state, where there is no joy and contentment, 
and where even his heroes are disconsolate and out of humour 
with their condition : so much, that he makes Achilles in these 
regions declare to Ulysses, that he would rather chuse to be a 
slave on earth, than to reign as monarch over all the dead. 
Homer's Elysium is indeed no melancholy place; but o\ir au- 
thor warns us not to confound this with his Hades or regions of 
the dead. The only passage in Homer's writings where it is 
mentioned, is in the fourth book of the Odyssey ; where Proteus, 
consulted by Menelaus concerning his future fortunes, thus* 
concludes • 

But oh ! belov'd by heaven ! reserv'd to thee 
A happier lot the smiling Fates decree : 
Free fr jm that law, beneath whose mortal sway 
Matter is chang'd, and varying forms decay. 
Elysium shall be thine, the blissfiil plains 
Of utmost eardi where Rhadamanthus reigns. 
Joys ever young, unmix'd with pain or fear. 
Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year. 
Stern winter smiles on that auspidous clime; 
The fields are fiorid with unfading .prime. 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow. 
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But from the breezy deep, the blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. , 
This grace peculiar will the gods afford 
To thee, the son of Jove, and beauteous Helen's lord. 
From this account our author concludes that tliey were 
men and not ghosts who were the inhabitants of tliis happy re- 
gion: and, from Horace and Hesiod, collects, that it was a 
privilege conferred on the heroes, and some of their posterity, 
who flourished in the first and golden ages, to be translated to 
those islands of the blessed, which were situated in the utter- 
most bounds of the earth beyond the sea. 

Our author proceeds to observe, that, as Homer's descrip- 
tion of the dead is so obscure and uncomfortable, and not cal- 
culated to inspire either courage or virtue, — in proportion as phi- 
losophy improved among the Grreeks, this part of their system 
was gradually mended. In Pindar and Euripides we find 
clear hints of a state of retribution prepared after death both for 
the good and for the bad. And at last Virgil, in whose time 
philosophy was at its height, gives a full and elegant account of 
the state of the dead, according to the Pythagorean and Plato* 
nic system. In his Hades, ^here are rewards for virtue and 
punishments for vice ; a state of purgation for those who are 
not incorrigible, and most of whom are to transmigrate into 
new bodies ; an Elysium for those who hre eminently good, and 
who are to transmigrate no more ; a Tartarus for those who are 
very wicked ; and a state of Introduction for those who are left 
for the present (the poet hath not told us how long) to the na- 
tural result of their separation from the oody, and with a con- 
tinuance of the same passions and aflfectiohs which they had on 
earth. Among these latter are, the infants, the unjustly con- 
demned, the self-murderers, the lovers, and the warriors. All 
these particulars the author illustrates by passages from thef 
ssixth Mneid'^ and, after several critical remarks on tlie passages 
he quotes, concludes with regretting, that, after having shone 
out with such frill splendor thro' this JEneid, the poet should 
«et in a cloud : that his Epicurean system should lead him to 
conclude his beautiful description of the state of the dead with 
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M intimaticm, that the whole was a lying fable; in the noted 
circumstance of his dismissing ^neas from the infernal regions 
by the ivory gate of sleep, which lets forth false dreams. 

[BLAIR.] 



Art. XIII. A Dissertation on the Sensible and Irritable 
Parts of Animals ; by M. A. Haller, M.D. President 
of the Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen; Member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. Translated from 
the Latin. 180 pages; London, printed for J. Nourse. 
Price ls.6d. 

THE knowledge of the animal oeconomy has been consider- 
ably enlarged by the modem improvements in natural 
philosophy. As the human body is endowed with the common 
properties of matter ; as it consists of fluids moving in pipes ; as 
some of its organs are fitj;ed for motion, some adapted to light, 
and others to sound : so its oeconomy cannot be understood 
without the assbtance of the mechanical philosophy in all its 
branches. In another view, the same body is compounded of 
heterogeneous substances, whose peculiar properties and mu- 
tual relations dispose them to form various combinations, and 
to undergo perpetual changes : aliment is converted into chyle^ 
and chyle into the several humours and solid parts. And hence 
*tis evident, that chemistr}^ must have a considerable share in 
explaining many of the functions. A third principle of the 
physiology is derived from the influence of the mind, to which 
the body is so closely united. These different kinds of princi- 
ples are so complicated, that there is not perhaps to be found 
one of the many motions perpetually going on in our bodies, 
which is not the eflfect of the joint operation of all three, or of 
two at least : but physicians have differed widely in assigning to 
each its proper share. 

In some of their systems, the mind is considered as regulating 
the whole oeconomy ; in others, subordinate animated princi- 
ples are likeways assumed; while mechanick^ and chemistry are 
almost quite pverlooked. In some, the body appears as a la- 
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boratoiy, where every thing is carried on by solutions and pre- 
cipitations, fermentations and effervescetices : in others, the 
absurdity of this is demonstrated, and all is reduced to me,- 
chanism. Dr. Boerhaave acquired very great and well deserved 
reputation, by uniting into one system the principles of all thes^ 
diflferent sects. The merit of his theory consists in this, more 
than in a just explication of the phaenomena from their tfu^e 
principles. His doctrine, so far as concerns our present pur,- 
pOse, is this: The nerves proceed from the brain in larger 
trunks, and, in their course to the several parts, are divided and 
subdivided into branches smaller and smaller, till at last they 
come to be distributed over the whole body in filaments too fine 
to be traced by human art. They serve for sensation and mus- 
cular motion; and, by means of these two, the mind carrie;^ on 
«ill its correspondence with external objects. Sensations are 
recited in the mind by impressions made on the nerves in the 
organs of s«[ise; and the action of the nerves is the cause of 
muscular motion. The muscular fibres are either hollow cylin- 
ders or chains of vesiclesv. Their action consists in their being 
so filled with a thin watery fluid from the nerves, as to be 
etretched out in wideness and contracted in length. This fluid, 
called animal spirits, is propelled at the origin of the nerves by 
the blood, from which it is there secreted ; and escapes from the 
extremities of the nerves, and the cavities of die muscular fibres 
into vessels, which return it again, in part, to the mass of blood. 
Thus the animal spirits are circulated continually with a gentle 
motion sufficient to keep the muscles fi'om being flaccid, and to 
give firmness to the joints; but that a muscle may exert its 
>force, it is necessary there be an additional impulse at the origin 
-of the nerves. The mind can at pleasure make the animal 
spirits move with a greater velocity in all tliose nerves which 
Hare distributed to the instruments of voluntary motion; and 
-over these only is its government extended. The involuntary 
niotions are, in this system, deduced from the circulation of the 
. blood and of the animal spirits, and from the mechanism of the 
^ parts, without regard to any influence of the mind. 'This last 
.article of Bperhaave's doctrine is evidently inconsisteiit with tlie 

I 
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fWinciples of mechanics. It soon came to be controverted 
among his disciples, and is now generally exploded. What 
shall supply its place, is the point in dispute. 

Dr. Porterfield, in his celebrated essay on the motions of the . 
eyes, contends for the government of the mind over the motions 
of all the muscles, as well those which are involuntary and of 
which we are not conscious, as those which are subjected to 
the most arbitrary rule of the will; and we find the same prin- 
ciples appUed to a variety of cases in Dr. Whytt's ingemous 
essay on the vital and other involuntary motions. 

It is remarkable, that amongst the. causes of the action of thfe 
muscles, Boerhaave finds himself obliged to assume a, power, 
increasing the celerity of the spirits in the origin of the nerves, 
which to him appears inexplicable. This however he forgets, 
when he comes to particulars : for we find him, without any 
such assistance, accounting for the systole and diastole of the 
heart, the alternate motions of respiration, the peristaltic mo- 
tion of the stomach imd intestines, &c. On the other hand, 
fi'om a variety of instances of the mind's exerting an involuntary 
influence, of which it is not always conscious, it is argued, that 
all the muscular motions are subjected to its government : and 
the circumstances are condescended on, with which the exertions 
of that influence are connected. 

The learned author of the treatise, of which we are now to 
give some account, does not conceive this system to be. con- 
sistent with itself. According to his view, those who assert it 

* are obliged to introduce an insensible sensation and involun- 
^ tary acts of the will, that is to say, to admit qontradictory 
' propositions.' He thinks the defect in his master's theory 
may be better supplied by irritability. ' I call that part,' says 
he, 'of the human body, irritable, which becomes shorter on 

* being touched; very irritable, if it contracts upon a slight 
' touch ; and the contrary, if by a violent touch it contracts but 

* litlie.' We shall give a view of his doctrine in a few extracts, 
without regard to the order in which they lie in the treatii^ He 
distinguishes the most simple parts of the human body into 

* nerves, arteries, veins, the smaller vessels, m<tnI)(aneSy the 
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* muscular, tendinous, ligamentous, and bony fibres, §uid the 

* cellular membrane :* and, after a great many trials, .to dis- 
cover which are irritable, and which not, he. thus sums ujt,die 
whole. » 

' ' From all these experiments collected together,, it, appe^, 

* tliat there is nothing irritable in the animal body but the.mus- 
' cular fibre, and tliat the faculty of. endeavouring to shorten 
' itself when we touch it, is proper to this fibre. From the same 

* experiments it likewise follows, that the vital parts are the ipQst 

* irritable; the diaphragm frequently moves after all the pthef 
'^muiscles have ceased, the intestines and stomach mo^ s^U 

* longer, and lasdy the heart continues its motions after all tjie 

* other parts are quiet* This furnishes us with a distinct chja* 
' racter between the vital organs and the odaers, viz. the firsts 

* being extreinely irritable, require CMily a weak stimulus to put 

* them in motion, whereas the others, which are endowed with 

* very little irritability, are not to be moved but by the de]termi«- 

* nations to the will, or by very strong irritations, the appli^aticn 
' of which is capable of producing in them violent comntotioi^ 

* known by the name of convulsions. ^ 

* I shall easily prove, that this power of produci^ motioa is 
' different from all the other properties of bodies. £lasticify> 

* which seems to have the most resemblance to the other, differs 

* from it in this, that it is proper to dry fibres, in which 3tato 

* they are deprived of all irritability, as easily appears uppn 

* drying a fro^. Besides, elasticity is the property of hard bp* 

* dies, and irritabihty of the softest. The polypus is so ini* 

* table, tliat though it has no eyes, the light affects it very s^p-» 
' sibly. Gelatinous animals are extremely irritable, but far from 

* being elastic. Dr. Whytt adds, that the moticoi pf the lieart 

* ceases and is renewed spontaneously, which is not observecjl in 

* any elastic fibre, and upon pricking steel with a i^ieedle you 

* produce no .irritation in it. Dr. BatUe has observed, that 

* irritability is less considerable in old subjecjts than in youqgf 
< although the fibres of the former are more elasU^c than of the 
^lattqr. 

* But the muscular fibres heh)g cOTiposed of earthy parfid^s. 
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' and a glutinous mucus, it may be asked in which of these Ii^- 

* ritability resides. It appears most probably to reside in the 

* latter, because this when it is pulled endeavours to shorteft 
' itself; whereas on the contrary, dry earth never changes its 
' figure of itself, and being extremely brittle, when its parts are 

* * separated, they constantly remain so. This opinion is strengthen- 
'ed by observing, that children, in whom the mticus predo- 
' minates, are much more irritable than adults ; which is evi- 
' dendy proved from the quickness of their pulse, which vibrates 
' one hundred and forty times in a minute, whereas in old per- 
' «ons the vibrations are not above sixty or sixty-five in the same 

* space of time. Farther, the most solid and earthy parts olf 
' our body, viz. the bones, teeth and cartilages, are void of Ir- 
' ritability, and the most irritable parts are deprived of that 
' quality, only by robbing them of their mucus by drying.' 

* We should next inquire how this mucus, produced froml 
-* insensible lymph, can become irritable. Dr. Whytt, anS 
'the Mowers of St AH L, alledge that it is owing to the soul^ 
^ which being sensible of the touch, contracts the fibres that are 
^ touched, and pulls them back, to prevent their being injured.' ' 
' ' However simple Ais theory may be, and however com- 
^ modious foT disembarrassing us from several difficulties, yet it 
' is not agreeable to the phsenomena which are observed. For 
^ in the first place. Irritability differs entirely firom Sensibility, 
' and the most irritable pjurts are these which are not subject to 
*• the command of the soul, which ought to be quite the reverse 

* if the soul was the principle of Irritability. In the second 
♦][)lace, IrritabiUty continues after death; and parts quite 

* separated from the body, and intirely insensible, after the 

* heart is taken out, and the head is cut off, remuii still 
'inritable. There is nothing more common than to see the 

* heart of a frog beat, and the muscles remain irritable, after 

* the head has been cut offj and the spinal marrow taken out. 

* Dr. Whttt shuns this difficulty with great address, by say- 

* tng, that the time of deatib is very uncertain, and that fiiequentiy 

* an animal has life still remaining, after it has been looked 

* tipan as dead for 8(»ne time y and tfiis he proves by the ex- 
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^ ample of pei:3ons who have hem drowned, and those who 
^ fall into syncopes. But as it i^ cert^a that the seat of the^ 
^ soul is in the head, and that it has no command over the rest 

* of the body, after the nerves have been cut or destroyed ; and 
^ ferther, as the Irritability remain^ intire after the head is lopped 

* off, or the nerves cut through, it appears that this quality still 

* subsists, after the seat of the soul is removed, or its commerce 

* with the body quite intercepted, and therefore it does not de^ 

* pend upon the soul. This is so evident, that it is needks*^ 

* to add, that IrritabiUty acts without the soul being sensible 

* of it, and that it is not sul:^ect to the command of the 

* ;^vill ; both which are proved by the example of the heart.'^ 

* What therefore should hinder us from granting Irritability 
f to be a property of the animal gluten^ the same as we ackpow- 

* ledge attraction and gravity to be properties of matter in ge-- 
^ neral, without being able to detfermine the cause of them* £x- 
^ periments have taqght us the e;sistence of this property, and 

^ doubtless it is owing to a physical cause which depei[uls upon^, 
^ the arrangement of the ultimate particles, though the ex- 
^ periments that we can make are too gross to investigate 
^ them/ 

In another place, we find him reascniing in this manner : 
^ If therefore we say that an animal (mly feds, when any exr 
' ternal impression is represented to the mind, certainly that. 

* part of the body must be void of sensation, whose communi- 

* cation with the brain is destroyed by the nerve being cut, or 

< the part being taken quite out of the hpdy. In asserting Aat 

< there was no motion of our body but by the soul, Dr.WHYTT 

* has found himself oWiged to admit the divisibility of the soul, 

< which he believes to be separable iijtOi^s miany pa^ as the body. 

* The soul is a being which is consciousi <rf itself, represents 
^ tQ itsdf the body to which it belongs, and by means of that 
^ body the whole universe, I am myself, juid not another, 
^ because that which is called I, is changed by every thing that 
^ bappeni? to jpy body and the parts belonging to it. If there , 
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^ is a muscle, or an intestine, whose sufiering makes^ impres* 

< sibns upon another soul, and not upon mine, the soul of tliat 
^ muscle or intestine is not mine, it does not bdong to me. But 

< a finger cut off fi-om my hand, or a bit of flesh fipom my leg, 

< has no connection with me ; I am not sensible of any of its 
^ changes ; they can neither communicate to me idea nor sensa-* 

* tion ; wherefore it is not inhabited by my soul nor by any part 

* of it ; if it was, I should certainly be sensible of its changes. I 

* am therefore not at all in that part that is cut off"; it is intirely 
^ separated both from my soul, which remains as entire as ever, 

* and from those of all other men. The amputation of it has 

< not occasioned the least harm to my will, which remains quite 

* entire, and my soul has lost nothing at all of its force ; but it 

* has no more command over that amputated part, which in the 
*'me»n while continues still to be irritable. Irritability there-. 
**fore is indepcn^nt of the soul and the will. 

* The same experiments frather prove, that the whole force 

* of the muscles does not depend upon the ner\'es ; because after 

* these have been tied or cut, the muscular fibres are still 

* capable 'of irritability and contraction; and some time or an- 
*^ther perhaps, the use of the nerves with regard to the muscles 

* will be reduced to convey to them the commands of the soulj^' 

* and to increase aild excite that natural tendency which the 

* fibres have of themselves to contract, in whatever manner that 

* is brought about.' 

Some of the principal facts here mentioned had been observe^ 
by many vmters, both antient and modem, before Dr. Haller, 
which is not disguised by him ; but none before him ever made 
such a variety of experiments. He informs his readers, that he 
has made a great many since the year 1746; * and (adds he) 
**rince the beginning of 1751, I have examined several different 

* ways, one hundred and ninety animals/ It is also well known 
that theories have been contrived to account for these facts. Dr^ 
Haller is indeed the first who has considered irritability as a 
property of the matter, or of any part of the matter, of which 
muscular fibres are made ; in the same sense in which elasticity 
;s'Copsiderie4 as a property of bodies> Put^ i|i our judgement^ 
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the proof he btings to support his opinion, is hy ho means 
sufficient to establish it. His arguments seem to have no 
further tendency than to prove that irritability is independent of 
the soul. And for this purpose he assumes that the soul can 
exert no influence, but what is voluntary, and of which it is 
conscious. He is puzzled however in one instance, where he 
i^ obliged to acknowledge ideas as a stimulus : and many other 
instances might be given, if this were a proper place. * The . 

* irritability of the genitals, seems to be of a particular nature, 
' in so far as voluptuous ideas are the most proper stimulus to 
*put them in motion.' For the same purpose he likewise 
boldly assumes, that the seat of the soul is in the head; and 
therefore, that when any part of the body is separated from ftie 
head, it is separated from the soul. But who has defined the 
rdation of the human soul to space ? Some great philosophers, 
particularly Bacon, if we rightly remember, have suspected, 
from certain phaBnomena, that the imaginations of men in- 
fluence one another, without any communication by the bodily 
organs ; and after all die theories that have been formed, the 
union of the soul and body, and their operation on each other, 
remain to this day an entire mystery. Lastly, after dur author 
has called irritability a property, he says, ' experiments have 

< taught us the existence of this property.' But experiments 
have in truth taught us only tiie existence of irritability, not that 
it is, in his sense, a property of the muscular fibres. 

Dr. Tissot writes a pretty long prefieice to this dissertation, in 
which his first aim is to ascertain the discovery of irritability to 
Dr. Haller : he likeways asserts the certainty of the doctrine, 
extols its importance, ' ventures some thoughts on he practical 
' uses of irritability ; and finishes with some general reflecti(Mi8 

* upon tiie objections which may be made, or have already been 
^ made to it.' His fondness for the subject prompts him' to 
write in too high a strain, and makes him entertain extravagant 
expectations from it. ^ The great diseovery of the present age 
' is IRRITABILITY. As the force of attraction will be 

* transmitted to the latest posterity, under Sir Isaac Newtoa*a 

< name ; so irritability will be distinguished fer the future by 
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^ the epithet of HALLERIAN. The whole animal oeco* 

* nqmy rolling on this principle, it is easy to imaj^ne what a 

* change this discovery must produce in explaining of fects. To 

* England we owe Philosophy, apd to Switzerland we shall 

* owe Physiology, the immoveable bases of which, will be the 

< treaUse on irritabiUty.' Among other things, on the practical 
use of this principle, he ventures to expliun the manner in which 
opium acts ; the true cause of vapours^or hysterics ; the causes 
and cure of convulsive disorders \ the phanomena of the apo- 
plexy ; and the theory of fevers. Nor -does he stop here, but 
expects, from the same source, to see * a new light thrown oin 

< the whole practice and basis of moraUty/ When any prin- 
ciple of ]^uk>sophy makes its first appearance, there generally 
prevaib among the learned, a disposition to use it hke a new 
garment : which is not to be put on along with the old, but to 
3upply the {Jace of what is worn out 5 and which bometimea 
tempts people to throw away what ia fitter for service. Surely 
this disposition would not be so common, unless it tended to 
some good end : by applying a new principle toev^ry thing, men 
the sooner find out to what it is truly applicable. 

Though we differ from Dr. Haller in opinion, we mean not to 
detract firom his reputation, ^is industry and abilities are wdl 
known, and his vmtings deservedly esteemed. The treatise 
now before us, is valuable, because of the facts and experi^ ^ 
ments which it contains, and deserves, on account of these, ta 
be carefully perused by all ^bo study medicine^ It is a com- 
mon complaint apiong physicians, Aat too many undertake to 
build theories, without taking care first to secure a foundation; 
facts collected from experiments and observations, afiiml the 
only solid foundation on which true theory can be built. 

We have not room to add any more here : but we intend to 
take notice in our next number of the other part of this fHece, 
which treats of Sensibility ; and likewise of two physiological 
essays by Dr. Whytt, one of v^hich was occasioned by tWa 
dissertation. [RUSSEHi.J 
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f^F the letter^ which have been sent us by our learned Corre^ 
spondents, we have room to publish no more in this rmmber, 
except the following. It is long ; but we are sure the public wilt 
reckon themselves indebted to us for it. We hope this ingenious 
and learned Gentleman will continue to favour ns with his as- 
sistance, for enlarging our plan in the manner which he pro^ 
posesy and which we very much appi^ove. We shall always ac- 
knowledge our obligations to any who favour us with literary 
memoirs, observations or criticisms, and take the first proper 
opportunity of transmitting them to the world. 

[WEDDERBURN-] 
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A Letter to the Authors of the Edinburgh Reviem, 

GENTLEMJIN, : 

T gives me pleasure to see a work so generally useful, as - 
that which you have undertajcen, likely to be so well exe* 
cuted in this country. I am afraid, however, you will find it 
impossible to support it with any degree of spirit, while you 
confine yourselves almost entirely to an account of the books 
published in Scotland. This country, which is but just begin-, 
ing to attempt figuring in the learned world, produces as yet so 
few works of reputation, that it is scarce possible a paper which 
criticises upon them chiefly, should interest the pubUc for any 
considerable time. The singular absiu'dity of some perfonn-i 
ances wluch you have so well represented in your first number, 
might divert your readers for once : but no eloquence could 
support a paper which consisted chiefly of accounts of such 
performances* 

It i$ upon this account, that I take upon me, in the name of 
several of your readers, to propose to you, that you should en« 
large your plan ; that you should still continue to take notice*^ 
yfit^ %h,e s^me humanity an4 candour, of every Scatch produc-- 
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tion that is tolerably decent. But that you should observe 
with regard to Europe in general the same plan which you fol- 
lowed with regard to England, examining such performances 
only as, though they may not go down to the remotest posterity, 
have yet a chance of being remembered for thirty or forty years 
to come, and seem in the mean tinw to add something to that 
stock of Uterary amusement with which the world is at present 
provided. You will thus be able to give all proper encourage- 
ment to such efforts as this country is Ukely to make towards^ 
acquiring a reputation in the learned world, which I imagine it 
was the well-natured design of your work to support; and you 
will oblige the pubhc much^ore, by giving them an account of 
such books as are worthy of their regard, than by filling your 
paper with all the insignificant literary news of the times, of 
which not an article in a hundred is likely to be thought of a 
fortnight after the pubhcation of the work that gave occasion 
toit. . ^ 

Nor will this task be so very laborious as at first one might 
be apt to imagine. For though learning is cultivated in some 
degiee in almost every part of Europe, it is in France and 
England only that it is cultivated with such success or repu- 
tation as to excitie the attention of foreign nations. In Italy, the 
country in which it was first revived, it has been almost totally 
extinguished. In Spain, the country in which, after Italy, the 
first dawnings of modem genius appeared, it has been ex- 
tinguished altogether. Even the art of printing seems to ha\'e 
been almost neglected in those two countries, firom the little de- 
mand, I suppose, which there was for books : and tlio' it has 
of late been revived in Italy, yet the expensive editions which 
have been published there of the Italian classics are plainly caU 
culated for the libraries of princes arid monasteries, not to 
answer the dera^and of private persons. ITie Germans havQ 
never cultivated their own language ; and while the learned ac- 
custom themselves to think and write in a language difierentfron^ 
their own, it is scarce possible that they should either think or 
write, upon any delicate or nice subject, with happiness auici 
precision. In medicine, chemistry, astronomy, and mathenaa- 
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tics, sciences which require only plain judgment joined to labour 
and assiduity, without demanding a great deal of what is called 
either taste or genius ; the Germans have been, and still continue 
to be successful. The works of the Academies, indeed, both 
in Germany atid Italy, and even in Russia, are the pbjects of 
some curiosity every where ; but it is seldom that the works of 
^ny particular man are inquired for out of his own country. On 
the contrary, the works of many particular men both in France 
and England are more inquired for among foreign nations Uiao 
those of any of their academies. 

If we may pass any general judgment concerning the Hteraiy 
merit of those t^vo great rivals in learning, trade, government, 
and war : Imagination, genius and invention, seem to be the 
talents of the English ; taste, judgment, propriety, and order, 
of the French. In the old English poets, in Shakespear, 
Spenser and Milton, there often appears, amidst some irregu* 
larities and extravagancies, a strength of imagination so vast, so 
gigantic and supernatural, as astonishes and confounds their 
reader into that admiration of their genius, which makes him 
despise, as mean and insignificant, all criticism upon the in-^ 
equalities in their writings, Iti the eminent French writers, such 
sallies of genius are more rarely to be met with ; but instead 
of them, a just arrangement, an exact propriety and decorum, 
joined to an equal and studied elegance of sentiment and diction, 
which, as it never strikes the heart like those violept and mo* 
mentary flashes of imagination, so it never revolts the judgment 
by any thing that is absurd or unnatural, nor ever wearies the 
attention by any gross inequality in the stile, or want of con-, 
hection in the method, but entertains the mind with a regular 
succession of agreeable, interesting and connected objects. 

In natural philosophy, the science which in modern times has 
been most happily cultivated, almost all the great discoveries^ 
which have not come firom Italy or Germany, have been made \n 
England, France has scarce produced any thing very conside, 
table in that way. When that science was first revived ift 
flurope, a fanciful, an ingenious and elegant, tho' fallacious, 
system w;a8 generally ^m braced in that country: por ca^i we 
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with reason wonder that it was so. It may well be scud of tba 
Cartesian philosophy, now when it is almost universally ex--^ 
ploded, that, in the simplicity, precision and perspicuity of its 
principles and conclusions, it had the same superiority over the 
Peripatetic system, which the Newtonian philosophy has over it, 
A philosophy which, upon its first appearance, had so many 
advantage^ over its rival system, was regarded by the French 
with peculiar fondness and admiration, when they considered it 
as the production of their own countryman, whose renowi\ 
added new glory to their nation ; and their attachment to it 
$eems anK>ng them to have retarded and incumbered the real 
advancement of the science of nature. They seem now how-* 
ever to be pretty generally disengaged firom the enchantment of 
that illusive philosophy ; and it is with pleasure that T observe 
in the new French Encyclopedia, the ideas of Bacon, Boyle, 
and Newton, explained with that order, perspicuity and good 
judgment, which distinguish all the eminent writers of that na- 
tion. As, since the Union, we are apt to regard oursdves in 
some measure as the countrymen of those great men, it flattered 
my vanity, as a Briton, to observe the superiority of the English 
philosophy thus acknowledged by their rival nation. The twa 
principal authors of that vast collection of every sort of litera* 
ture, Mr. Diderot and Mr. Alembert, express every where the 
greatest passion for the science and learning of England, and 
insert into their work not only the discoveries and observations 
of those renowned philosophers I just now mentioned, but of 
many inferior EngUsh writers, whose names are now almost un- 
known, and whose works have been long disregarded in their 
own country. It njortified me, at the same time, to consider 
that posterity and foreign nations are more likely to be mad^ 
acquainted with the EngUsh philosophy by the vmtings of 
others, than by those of tiie English themselves. It seems to 
be the peculiar talent of the French nation, to arrange every 
subject in that natural and simple order, which parries the at- 
tention, without any effort, along with it. The English seem 
to have employed themselves en^rely in inventing, and to have 
disdained the more ipgloqous b\it uQt l^ss useful labour of 
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-ttrranging and methodizing their discoveries, and of expressing 
them in the most simple and natural manner. There is not 
•only no tolerable system of natural philosophy in the English 
language, but there is not even any tolerable system of any part 
of it. The Latin treatises of Keil and Gregory, two Scotcl>- 
men, upon the principles of mechanics and astronomy, may be 
regarded as the best things that have been w^ritten in this way 
by any native of Great Britain, tho' in many respects con- 
fused, inaccurate and superficial. In Dr. Smith's Optics, aD 
the great discoveries which had before been made in that science 
are very compleatly recorded, along with many considerable 
corrections and improvements by that Gentleman himself. But 
if, in the knowledge of his science, he appears much superior 
to the two Scotsmen above mentioned, he is inferior even to 
.them, who are far from being perfect, in the order and disposi- 
tion of his work. It will not I hope be imputed to any mean 
motive, that I take notice of this fault, which in these subjects 
is not of the highest importance, and wWch tliat Gentleman 
Jiimself would, I dare say, be willing to acknowledge ; for whose 
knowledge and capacity I have the highest esteem, whose book 
has every other quality to recommend it, and who is himself, 
along with Dr. Bradley, almost the only pei:son now remaning 
in England to put us in mind of their illustrious predecessors. , 
'The learned world has been highly instructed by the labours and 
ingenuity of both these Gentlemen, and I will venture to say 
would have been much more so, if in their own country they 
had had more rivals and more judges. But the English of the 
present age, despairing perhaps to surpass the inventions, or to 
equal the renown of their forefathers, have disdained to hold the 
secdnd place in a science in which they could not arrive at the 
first, and seem to have abandoned the study of it altogether. 
• The French work which I just now mentioned, promises to 
h& the most compleat of the kind which has ever been pubUshed 
or attempted in any language. It will consist of many volumes^ 
in foUo, illustrated with above six hundred plates, which make 
two volumes a. parj. There are . above . twenty Gentlemen 
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engaged iii it, all of them very eminent in their several profear- 
sionSy and many of them akeady known to foreign nations by 
the valuable works which they have published, particularly Mn 
Alembert, Mr. Diderot, Mr. Daubentoh, Mr. Rousseau o£ 
Geneva, Mr. Fonney Secretary to the Academy at Berlin, and 
many others. In the preliminary discourse, Mr. Akmbert 
gives an account of the connection of the different arts and 
sciences, their genealogy and filiation as he calls it ; which, a 
few alterations and corrections excepted, ig nearly the same 
with that of my Lord Bacon. In the body of the work, it is 
constantly marked, to what art or science, and to what branch 
of that art or science, each particular article belongs. , In the 
articles themselves, the reader will not find, as in other works 
of the same kind, a dry abstract of what is commonly known 
by the most superficial student of any science, but a conipleat, 
reasoned and even critical examinaUon of each subject. Scarce 
any thing seems to be omitted. Not only mathematics, natural 
philosophy and natural history, which commonly fill up the 
greater part of works of this kind, are compleatly treated of; 
but all the mechanical arts are fully described, with the several 
machines which they make use of. Theology, morals, meta* 
physics, the art of criticism, the history of the belles lettreSf 
philosophy, the Uterary history of sects, opinions and system^ 
of all kinds, the chief doctrines of antient and modem jurispru- 
dence, nay all the nicest subtleties of grammar, are explained 
in a detail that is altogether surprising. There are few men so 
learned in the science which they have peculiarly cultivated, as 
not to find in this work something even wdth regard to it 
which will both instmct and entertain them ; and with regard to 
every other, they will seldom fail of finding all the satisfaction 
which they could desire. It promises indeed to be iii. every 
respect worthy of that magnificent eulogy which Mr. Vol- 
taire bestows upc«i it, when, in the conclusion of his ac- 
count of tlie artists who lived in the time of Louis the four-* 
teenth, he tells us, ' That the last age has put the present in 
* which we live in a condition to assemble into one body, mid 
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* to transmit to posterity, to be by them ddiver^d down to rer 

* moter ages> the sacred repository of all. the arts and all tlie 

* sciences, all of them pushed as far as human industry can go^ 

* This (continues he) is what a society of learjied men, fraught 

* with genius and knowledge, are now labouring upon : an im<- 
^ mense and immortal work, which seems to accuse the short- 

* ness of human Ufe.' 

This work, which has several times been disagreeably interr 
rupted by some jealousy either of the civil or of the ecclesiastical 
govenmient of France, to neither of which however the authors 
seem to have given any just occasion of suspicion, is not yet 
finished. The volumes of it which are yet to be published, will 
deserve, as^ they successively appear, to be particularly takei| 
notice of in your future periodical reviews. You will observe, 
that tho' none of the authors of this collectioi\ appear to b^ 
mean or contemptible, yet they are not all equal. That tb^ 
etyle of some of them is more declamatory, than is proper for ^ 
Dictionary ; in which not only declamation, but any loose com*- 
position, is, more th^ any where, out of its place. That they 
seem too to have inserted some articles which might have been 
left out, and of which the insertion can serve only to throw J^ 
ridicule upon a work calculated for the propagation of every 
part of useful knowledge. The article of Amour, for example 
will tend httie to the edification either of the learned or unlearn- 
ed reader, and might, one should think, have been omitted 
even in an Encyclopedia of all arts, sciences and trades* These 
censures however fall but upon a few articles, and those rf no 
great importance. The remaining parts of tlie wcMrk may give^ 
occasion to many other observations of more consequence, upon 
the candour or partiality wdth which they represent the diflferent 
Systems of philosophy or theology, antient ca modem; the justr 
ness of their criticisms upon the celebrated authors of their own 
and of foreign nations; how far they have observed or neglected 
the just proportion betwixt the length of each article and the 
importance of the matter contained in it, and its fitness to be 
explained in a work of that kind ; as well afe many other obterT 
vations of the same nature. . . 
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Nor is diis the only great collection of science and literature 
at present carrying on in that country, to merit the attention of 
foreign nations. The description of the cabinet of the King^ 
which promises .to comprehend a compleat system of natural 
Ustory, is a work almost equally extensive. It was begun by 
the command of a minister whcnn France has long desired to 
see restored to the direction of the marine, and all Europe to 
that of the sciences, the Count de Maurepas. It is executed 
by two Gendemen of most universally acknowledged merit, Mr* 
Bufibn and Mr. Daubenton. A small part only of this work is 
yet published. The reasoning and philosophical part concern- 
ing the formation of plants, the ^neration of animals, the for^ 
fnation of the foetus, the development of the senses, &c. is by 
Mr. Buffbn. The system indeed of this Gentleman, it may be 
thought^ is almost entirely hypothetical ; and with regard to the 
causes of generation such, that it is scarce possible to form any 
^ery determinate idea of it. It must be aclmowledged, how* 
«ver, that it is explained in an agreeable, copious, and natural 
\Bloquence, and that he has supported or connected it with many 
singular and curious observations and experiments of his own* 
The neatness, distinctness and propriety of all Mr. Daubenton's 
descriptions, seem to leave no room for criticism upon his part> 
which, though the least pompous, is by far the most important 
of thework. 

None of the sciences indeed seem to be cultivated in France 
with more eagerness than natural history. Perspicuous de- 
scripticHi and just arrangement constitute a great part of the merit 
of a natural historian ; and this study is perhaps upon that ac« 
count peculiarly suited to the genius of that natioui In Mr« 
Reaumur's history of insects, a work of which we are stiU'to 
expect some volumes, your readers will find both these in the 
highest perfection, as well as the most attentive observation 
assisted by the most artful contrivances for inspecting into such 
things in the oeconomy and management of tlK)se Uttle animals^ 
as one would have imagined it impossible that he ever should 
hsuve discovered. Those who complain of his tedipusness, havei 
never entered regularly upon hi^ work, but have cont©nt(^ 
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themselves with dipping into some parts of it. As mean as the 
subject may appear, he never fails to carry our attention along 
wth him, and we follow him thro' all his observations and 
experiments, with the same innocent curiosity and simple-hearted 
pleasure with which he appears to have made them. It will sur- 
prise your readers to find, that this Gentleman, amidst many 
other laborious studies and occupations, while he was com- 
posing, firom his own experiments too, many other curious and 
valuable works, could find time* to fill eight volumes in quarto 
with his own observations upon this subject, without ever once 
having had recourse to the vain parade of erudition and quota- 
tion. These, and all other such works as these, which either 
,seem to add something to the public stock of observations, if I 
^nay say so, or which collect more compleatiy, or arrange in a 
better order, the observations that have already been made, the 
public will be pleased to see pointed out to them in your periodi- 
cal jRmca?, and will listen with attention to your criticisms upon 
the defects and perfections of what so well deserves to be criti- 
.cised in general. As the works of all the academies in the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, are the objects of a pretty universal cu- 
riosity, tho' it would be impossible for you to give an ac- 
.count of every thing that is contained in them ; it will not be 
very .difficult to point out what are the most considerable im- 
provements and observations which those societies have com- 
municated to the public during the six months which preceed 
the publication of every Review, 

The original and inventive genius of the English has not only 
discovered itself in natural philosophy, but in morals, meta- 
physics, and part of the abstract sciences. Whatever attempts 
have been made in modem times towards improvement in this 
contentious and unprosperous philosophy, beyond what the 
antients have left us, have been made in England. The Me- 
ditations of Des Cartes excepted, I know nothing in French 
that sums at being original upon these subjects ; for the philo- 
sophy of Mr. R^s, as well as that of Father Malbranche, are 
but refinements upon the Meditations of Des Cartes. But Mr. 
Jlobbes, Mr. Lock, and Dr. Mandevil, Lord Shaftsbury, Dr. 
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Biider, Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Hutcheson, have all of them^ ao 
cording to their different and inconsistent systems, endeavoured 
at least to be, in some measure, original; and to add something 
to that stock of observations with which the world had been 
furnished before them. This branch of the English philosc^hy, 
which seems now to be intirely neglected by the Eqglish them- 
selves, has of late been transported into France. I observe 
some traces of it, not only in the Encyclopedia, but in the 
Theory of agreeable sentiments by Mr. De PouiUy, a work that 
is in many respects original ^ and above all, in the late Discourse 
upon the oiigin and foundation of the inequality amongst man- 
kind by Mr. Rousseau of Geneva. 

Whoever reads this last woric with attention, will observe, 
that the second volume of the Fable of the Bees has given occa- 
sion to the system of Mr. Rousseau, in whom however the prin- 
ciples of the En^sh author are softened, improved, and embel- 
lished, and stript of all tliat tendency to corruption and licen- 
tiousness which has disgraced them in their original author. 
Dr. Mandeville represents the primitive state of mankind as the 
most wretched and miserable that can be imagined: Mr,* 
Rousseau, on the contrary, paints it as the happiest and most 
suitable to his nature. Both of them however suppose, that 
there is in man no powerful instinct which necessarily deter- 
mines him to seek society for its own sake : but according to the 
one, the misery of his original state compelled him to have re- 
course to this otherwise disagreeable remedy ; according to the 
other, some unfortunate accidents having given birth to the un- 
natural passions of ambition €md the vain desire of superiority, 
to which he had before been a stranger, produced the same 
fatal eflfect. Both of them suppose the same slow progress and 
gradual development of all the talents, habits, and arts which fit 
men to live together in society, and they both describe this progress 
pretty much in the same manner. According to both, those 
laws of justice, which maintain the present inequality amcnigst 
mankind, were originally the inventions of the cunning and the 
powerful, in order to maintain or to acquire an unnatural and 
.uiijii^t superiority over the rest of their fellow-creatures. Mr. 
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Rousseau however ctidcises upon Dr. Mandeville: he observes, 
that pity, the orAy amiable principle which the English author 
allows to be natural to man, is capaUe oi producing all those 
virtues, whose reality Dr* Mandeville denies. Mr.. Rousseau 
at the same time seems to think, that thb principle is in itself 
no virtue, but that it is possessed by savages and by the most 
profligate of the vulgar, in a greater degree of perfection than 
by those of the most pdished and cultivated manners ; in which 
he perfectly agrees with the English author. 

The life of a savage, when we take a distant view of it, seems 
to be a hfe either of profound inddence, or of great and asto- 
nishing adventures; and both these qualities serve ta render the 
description of it agre^ible to the imagination. The passion of 
all young people for pastoral poetry, which describes ^be amuse- 
ments of the indolent Ufe of a shepherd; and for books of chi« 
vahy and rc»nance, which describe the most dangerous and ex- 
travagant adventures, is the efiect of this natural taste for these 
two seemingly inconsistent objects. • In the descriptions of the 
manners of savages, we expect to meet with both these; and no 
author ever proposed to treat of this subject who did not excite 
the public curiosity. Mr. Rousseau, intending to paint the 
savage life as the happiest of any, presents only the indolent side 
of it to view, which he exhibits indeed with the most beautiful 
and agreeable colours, in a style, which tho' laboured and stu- 
diously degant, is every where sufficiently nervous, and some- 
times even sublime and pathetic. It is by the help of this style, 
together with a littie philosophical chemistry, ^at the principles 
and ideas of the profligate Mandeville seem in him to have all the 
purity and sublimity of the morals of Plato, and to be only the 
true spirit of a republican carried a little too far. His work is 
divided into two parts: m the first, he describes the solitary 
state of manldnd; in the second, the first be^nnings and gra- 
dual progress of society. It would be to no purpose to give an 
analysis of either; for none could give any just idea of a work 
which consists aknost entirdy of rhetoric and description. I 
shall endeavour to present your readers therefore with a speci- 
men of his doquence, by translating one or two short passages. 

K2 
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. ' While men,' says be, p. 117* ' contented diemselves with 
' th^ first rustic habitations ; while thdr industry had no object, 
' except to pin together the skins of wild beastsfor their original 

* cloathing,to adorn thmnsdves with feadiers and shells, to paint 
' their bodies with different colours, to perfect or embellish th^ 

* bows and arrows, to cut out with sharp stones some fishing 
' canoes or some rude instruments of mu^c; wlule they applied 

* themselves to such worths as a single person could execute, and 

* to such arts as required not the concurrence of several hands ; 
' they lived fi:ee, healthful, humane and happy, as for as their 

* nature would permit them, and continued to enjoy amongst 
< themselves the sweets of an independent society. But firom 
^ the instant in which one man had occasion for the assistance 

* of another, firom the moment that he perceived that it could 

* be advantageous to a single person to have provisions for two, 

* equality disappeared, property was introduced, labour became 
' necessary, and the vast forests of nature were changed into 
' agreeable plains, which must be watered with the sweat of 

* mankind, and in wUch the world beheld slavery and wretched- 

* ness begin to grow up and blossom with the harvest/ 

* Thus,' says he, p. 126. * are all our faculties unfolded, me- 
' mory and imaginati(m brought into play, self-love interested, 
' reason rendered active, and the understanding advanced almost 
' to the term of its perfection. Thus are all our natural quali- 
' ties exerted, the rank and condition of every man established, 

* not only upon the greatness of his fortune and his power to 

* serve or to hurt, but upon his genius, his beauty, his strength, 
' or his address, upon his merit or his talents; and those quali-* 
' ties being alone capable of attracting consideration, he must 
'either have them or afiectthem: he must for his advantage 

* show himself to be one thing, while in reality he is another. 

* To be and to appear to be, became two things entirely difier- 

* ent ; and from this distinction arose imposing ostentation, de- 

* ceitful guile, and all the vices which attend th^n. Thus man, 

* fi'om being free and independent, became by a multitude of 

* new necessities subjected in a, manner, to all nature, and above 

* all to his fellow creatures, whose slave he is in one sense even 
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* while he becomes their master; rich, he has occasion for their 

* services; pkx)r, he stands in need of their assistarice ; and even 

* mediocrity does not enable him to live without them. He is 

* obhged therefore to endeavour to interest them in lus situation, 

* and to make them find, either in reality or in appearance, their 

* advantage in labouring for his. It is this which renders him 

* false and artificial vnth some, imperious and unfeeling with 
' others, and lays him under a necessity of deceiving all those 

< for whom he has occasion, wfien he cannot terrify them, and 

* does not find it for his interest to serve them in reality. To 

* conclude, an insatiable, jgnbition, an ardor to raise his relative 

* fortune, not so much firom any real necessity, as to set himself 

* above others, inspires all men with a direful propensity to hurt 
^ one another; with a secret jealousy, so much the more danger- 

* ous, as, to strike its blow more surely, it often assumes the mask 

* of good will; in short, with concurrence and rivalship on one 

* side; on the other, with opposition of interest; and always 

* with the concealed desire of making profit at the expence of 

< some other person : All these evils are the first efiects of 

< property, and the inseparable attendants of banning in- 

* equality.' 

^ Man,' says he afterwards, p. 179^ ' in his savage, and man 

* in his civilized state, difier so essentially in their passions and 

* inclinations, that what makes the supreme happiness of the 

* <Mie, would reduce the other to despain The savage breathes 

* nothing but liberty and repose; he desires only to Uve and to 

* be at leisure; and the atarema of the Stoic does not approach 

* to his profound indifference for every other, object. The citi- 

* zen, on the contrary, toils, bestirs and torments himself with- 

* out end, to obtain employments which are siSl more labori- 

* ous ; he labours on till his death, he even hastens it, in order 

* to put himself in a c(Hidition to hve, or renounces life to acquire 

* immortality. He makes his court to the great whom he hates, 

* and to the rich whom he despises; he spares nothing to obtain 

* the honour of serving ijiem ; he vainly boasts of his own mean- 

* ness and their protection, and, proud of his slavery, speaks 

* with disdain of those who have not the honour to 'share itt 
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< What a spectack to a Cdrmtft would be the punful and envied 
' labours of a European minister of state! how many cruel 
' deaths would not that inddent savage pr^sr to the horror of 

< such a Ufe, which is often not even sweetened by the pleasure 

* of doing well! But to see the end of so many cares^ it is ne- 
' cessary that the words power and nputatum should have an 
' intelli^ble meaning in hb understanding; that he should be 
' made to comprehend that there is a species of men who count 
' for something the kxrics of the rest of the umverse; who can be 

< happy and contented with thonselves upon the testimony of 
^ another, rather dian upon their own. For such in reality is 
' the true cause of all diose diflferences : die savage lives in 
' himself; the man of society, always out oi himsd^ cannot live 

* but in the opinion of odiers ; and it is, if I may say so, from 
^ th^ judgment alone that he derives the sentiment of his own 
/ existence. It belongs not to my subject to show, how from 
' such a disposition arises so much real indiHerence for good and 
' evil, with so many fine discourses of morality ; how every tlung 
' being reduced to appearances, every thing becomes factitious 
' and acted ; honour, friendship, virtue, and ofben even vice it- 
' self, of which we have at last found out the secret of being 
' vain ; how in one word always demanding erf" others what we 
' are, and never daring to ask ourselves tlie question, in the 
^ midst of so much philosophy, so much humanity, so much 
' p<^teness, and so many dublime maxims, we have nothing but 
' a deceitful and frivdous exterior; honour without virtue, rea« 

* son without wisdom, and pleasure vn^ut hapjnness/ 

I diall only add, that the dedication to the repuUic of Ge- 
neva, of which Mr. Rousseau has the honour of being a citizen, 
is an agreeable, animated, and I believe too, a just panegyric ; 
and exjMfesses that ardent and passionate esteem which it be- 
comes a good citizen to entertain for the government <^ hisr 
country and the character of hb countrymen. 

It is not my intention, you may believe, to confine you to an 
account of the philosophical works that are published eitiier at 
home or abroad. Tho' the poets of the present agjp seem in ge- 
neral to be inferior to those of the last, tiiere are not however 
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wanting, in England, France, and even in Italy, several who re- 
present not unworthily their more renowned predecessors. The 
works of Metastasio are esteemed all over Europe ; and Mr. 
Voltaire, the most universal genius perhaps which France has 
ever produced, is acknowledged to be, in almost every species of 
writing, nearly upon a level with the greatest authors of the last 
age, who applied themselves chiefly to one. The original and 
inventive genius of that gentleman never appeared more conspi- 
cuous than in his last tragedy. The Orphan of China. It is both 
agreeable and surprising to observe how the atrocity, if I may 
say so, of Chinese virtue, and the rudeness of Tartar barbarity, 
have been introduced upon the French stage, without violating 
those nice decorums of which that nation are such delicate and 
scrupulous judges. In a letter to Mr. Rousseau of Geneva, he 
denies that the history of the last war, which has been published 
under his name in Holland, is to be regarded as his in the state 
in which it has been printed. There are indeed in it a great 
number of very gross misrepresentations with regard to the share 
which Great Britain had in the last war, for which Mr. Voltaire, 
as it was published without his consent, is not answerable, and 
which will certainly be corrected in the first genuine edition that 
is published with the consent of the author. 



I amy 

Your most humble Servant, 8^c. 

[ADAM SMITH.] 
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